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L E T T EX A 


| April 30, 177% © 
SIR, ö 
THOUGHT myſelf much obliged to you for quitting, though 
but for a ſhort time, the active and chearful ſcene of life in which 
you are engaged, to viſit an old friend in the retired ſituation 
where you found me. | ky Nr Nt Ig 


Nothing, I believe, was farther from your thoughts than to converſe 
on public matters, in a place fo private, and with a man ſo ſequeſtered. .. 
from the world and its occupations as myſelf. But your heart was too 
full, and your mind too much imprefled by the preſent ſtate of your 
country, not to give ſome expreſhon to your ſentiments, and ſome vent 
to your feelings. Ycu found that a concern for our common danger had 
reached even the inhabitant of this diſtant, homely manſion ; and we 
fell inſenſibly upon the common topic of America—lIt was a wiſh of 

| » | much 


148 


much kindneſs to myſelf, but little to you, that you would have pro- 


longed your ſtay; but your engagements would not allow it. You left 


me, you know, juſt as our converſation began on a few paſſages of two 


diſtinguiſhed pamphlets : one of which, entitled, An Hiſtory of the 
« Colonization of the FREE SrarEs of Antiquity,” you had the 
goodneſs to bring with you; the other, &© The Dean of me 


Tracts, you found here. 


The paſſage in the latter, which drew out our comments, is in his 
Fourth Tract on Political and Commercial Subjects, © where (ſays he) 


I am far from charging our colonies with being Sinnzrs ABOvE 


« OTHERS; becauſe, I believe, (and if I am wrong, let the hiſtory of 


all colonies, whether ancient or modern, from the days of Thucydides | 


« down to the preſent time, confute me if they can) I ſay, till that is 
« done, I believe, it is the nature of them all to aſpire at Independency, | 
and ſet up for themſelves.” 


The Poet we admire Sd: one of his Kings ” upon the revolt 


of his ſubjects *, 


| “ Are theſe things neceſſities? 
Then let us meet them like neceſſities.” 


Jou and 1 did not form any regular opinion of Dr. Tucker's idea of 
an alliance with America; but we both agreed, that ſhould we take up 
our pens in ſupport of ſuch a plan, we would either »ſurp ſo much of 
the Dean's profeſſion, who is a Miniſter of the Goſpel, or aſſume ſo 
much of our own, which is that of Chri/tians, as to recommend an 
alliance on the baſis of good-will, charity, and peace; unaccompanied 
by declarations of enmity, and expreſſions of malevolence. | 


*. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV, | 
| It 


1 


It was no particular ſentence, but the general tenor of the ES pam- 
-phlet, on which we had ſome diſcourſe. . The author (I am told) is a 
_ + gentleman of North Britain. Much is the literary world indebted to his 
-countrymen, for the many excellent performances they have publiſhed 

of late years. This perſon is of great knowledge, and writes in a maſ- 
terly ſtyle ; but, in his hiſtory of the Colonization of Free States, has con- 
fined himſelf to the mere pradice of ſovereign ſtates in the government 
of their colomies; particularly in reſpect of taxation. I with he had gone 
further; N the men that we are! intereſted in, 1 


Firſt, What were che grounds na pelle on which the power 
of taxation was founded ; and 


Sasse), What cis th exerciſe of tit power hs commonly 
produced. Mr 1 | | 


Had the learned commentator en to this part of ancient hiſtory 
he would have ſhewn not only (as Dr. Tucker truly afferts) that .it is 
ce the nature of them all to aſpire at Independency ;'* but he might alſo 
have explained to us, why nature may be ſuppoſed to have had her 
ſhare in impelling ſo many nations © to ſet up for themſelves.” 


He has, indeed, done more than any other writer towards bringing 

the ground of American taxation within the precincts of liberty. He 

has endeavoured to ſhew its conformity to the examples of the freeſt 
ſtates of e the Carthaginian, Greek, and Roman. 


But, of al guides to public meaſures, Pleas are the moſt fal- 
lacious. The temper and habits of one age and one nation, may be ill 
ſuited to the faſhions of another time, and to the genius of another 
people; and to derive equal ſucceſs from a ſimilarity of meaſures, not 
wy the ſame wiſdom and fortitude are necellary, but, what cannot be 

inſured, 


I 
inſured, the ſame fortune. Great, indeed, are the benefits of example, 
if well conſidered ; great are the dangers alſo, if partially or injudi- 
ciouſly applied. Principles muſt be inveſtigated ; means weighed with 
their ends; times and ſeaſons obſerved ; and what is the firſt conſidera- 
tion in a free government, the genius and diſpoſition of the governed. 


If the partial exerciſes of arbitrary power in Free States, either ancient 
or modern, could authorize deſpotiſm, no tyranny would be unwar- 
-ranted.” It was faid, „that he who was free in Sparta, was moſt ſo ; 
e but a ſlave there, was the greateſt ſlave upon earth.” But, I truſt, 
| we ſhall never hear either the condition of a Spartan helot, or the 
mQern treatment of a Weſt Indian negro, recommended as $ ſamples of 
free&pm and humanity. 

As far as example can' teach wiſdom and promote juſtice, the one is 
to be deguced from the 5 the other from the ects of public 

councils. | 


The length of my letters on this extenſive ſubje& may, perhaps, tire 
you but remember, it is a taſk enjoined by yourſelf, and that it is per- 
formed by 
Your 38 friend, &c 


LETTER 


. 


L ET T E A H. 


| May 7. 1778. 
un ; 
N our late eee how en did you diſſent from Dr. 
Tucker's aſſertion, That it is the nature of all colonies to aſpire 


* at Independence.” 4 

Tou thought the revolt of a colony from its parent ſtate ought as 
little to be aſcribed to any impulſe of Nature, as the moſt unnatural 
diſobedience of a child towards a real parent. Nor can I forget the 
earneſtneſs with which you aſked, Whether the authority of a mother 


country was an idle phantom, a mere charm, that loſes its. renten, 
if you queſtion its reality ? | | 


You know, my friend, how little philoſophy has fallen to my lot; 


but ſtill you made me promiſe to aſcertain (and I will do it as well as I 


am able) the intereſt that Nature may be ſuppoſed: to bear in the con- 
1 betwixt a colony and her parent ſtate. 


In the firſt place, let us ſee what are thoſe bonds of union and affec- 
tion that Nature herſelf has inſtituted. She has implanted in all created 
| beings a love and inclination in the mother to her offspring. But does: 
this love extend to the mother country and her plantations? No.. 
Parental love is founded not only in property of blood, but in thoſe- 
various offices, from whence 


The charities 
Of father, ſon, and brother firſt were known.” 
| C. Honour, 


ma 
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Honour, love, obedience, naturally foll- w a regular, prudent, and 
affectionate education. The firſt fruits appear in ſimplicity and inno- 
cence; the next in obſervance of the parent's will, and a ſtudiouſneſs 
to attain the improvements he directs; at length they ripen into duty, 
reverence, attention, cordiality, and attachment. Such is the harveſt 


of filial gratitude, and where care is taken in the cultivation, the 
ground ſeldom proves unfaithful. 


But theſe tenderneſſes, as well as all other perſonal connections, are 
formed and cemented by the habits of friendſhip, and endearments of 
 fociety. They never can ſubſiſt betwixt people that have long been 
ſevered, and are far diſtant from each other. 


Does then inftin# operate betwixt a mother country and her colony? 
Perhaps we may trace in that inſtinctive, ſhort-lived inclination of 
animals, ſomething more analogous than in that permanent affeftion 
which diſtinguiſhes our own ſpecies. For, in animals, we ſee that 
Nature has given the mother ſuch a portion of tenderneſs, afliduity, and 
care, as is neceſſary for the preſervation and nurture of her young ones; 
but the young ones as they grow up, from a ſtate of impotency to ſelf 
ſupport, become indifferent to their mother; “ and the mother grows 
„ HARDENED againſt her young ones, as though they were not her's.“ 
(Job, c. 39. v. 16.) 


* 

If the 0 does not ſtrike you, I will not mark it. Still it 
may be aſked, Are not the mother country and her colony the ſame 
country ? Does not the 1 2 of loving our country apply equally 
to both? 


Let us explain terms before we reaſon upon principles. What then 
do we mean by the term Country, as relative to the duty we owe, and 
the love we bear it? We do not mean the foil; we do not mean the 
climate; but we mean that Conſtitution of Government, by which we 
enjoy peace, ſecurity, and freedom. You, my friend, love your 


5 country, 


5 „ 

country, becauſe you are born to the inheritance of her laws; becauſe, 
under THEM, you enjoy the privilege, < ſentire quæ velis, & fari quæ 
ſentias,” not as Tacitus enjoyed it, by the permiſſion of a gracious 
Emperor, but as your own birth- right. It. 3s a trite quotation, but for 
its aptneſs you may allow me to repeat 2 noted ſentence in Tully”s s 
Offices *; © Dear are our parents, our children, our relations, and our 
6 friends ; 3 but the love of our country comprehends all affections 
<« whatſoever.” For there is a ſelf that reſides within * aud forms 
the centre of all our paſſions. | . 


f-love and focal are the ſame. ” | " 105 


More ſtrongly ſtill are ſelf-love and public 15 united ; for it is ſo- 
ciety that conſtitutes the chief happineſs of human life ; but there is 
no enjoyment of ſociety without liberty, and public love with public 
' ſpirit is the guardian of liberty. 


But in order to identify the love, ſecure the allegiance, and com- 
mand the duty of the colony, it is neceſſary for the mother country, 
on her part, to govern the colony exactly upon the ſame principles, 
and according to the ſame rules, forms, and orders, as her reſident ci- 
tizens are governed by; it is alſo neceſſary to maintain every barrier of 
freedom, both in perſon and property, within the province, in the ſame 
ſtate as they are kept within her own precincts. For, if the conſti- 
tution is once changed upon the coloniſt, the country is no longer his 
country; he becomes an alien. How is it poſſible, in nature, for any 
man to love a country which gives liberty to others, but denies it to 
himſelf; and which protects the property of 9 men, but lays vio- 


lent hands upon his own f? 


o Cari parentes, cari liberi, cari propinqui, cari amici, ſed omnes omnium caritates 


- patria una complexa eſt. 
+ lava , & tv 7&0 xv, YH „ prrphrovn ahne] It, Ard ra. 
Thuc. lib. i. 


WE 


[ 8 1 
W have known © How joyful and good a thing it is;” . 
know by experience, how practicable a thing it is for brethren, though 
at a vaſt diſtance, to dwell together in unity ;” but, that unity will 
be preſerved no longer than it retains its ſimilitude to that © precious 
ointment,” which was poured not on the head only, but went down 
to the ſkirts of the ire rg . | i 


Agreeing then with Dr. Tucker, that « Our colonies are not ſinners 
e above the reſt, but that from the days of Thucydides to the preſent 
times they have all revolted;“ let us purſue that equitable maxim, 
audi alteram partem.” Let us enquire, Whether, from the moſt 
ancient times to theſe modern ones, hiſtory can produce one ſingle 
inſtance, that any mother country ever governed her colonies accord- 
ing to the principles of the ſame conſtitution, which her reſident 
citizens were governed by? And whether the exerciſe of an unlimited 
power, and the exactions of ſubſidies, by the mother country, have 
not preceded the revolts of the colonies ? 


As to which was the Jac party, and which the party inned againſt, 
we will, if you pleaſe, leave that for the Dean of Glouceſter to deter- 
mine, You wil foon hear from me again. 


In the mean time believe es am, &e. 


LETTER 


May 21, 1778. 
SIR, 


EFORE I relate any particular events from the hiſtory of Carthage, 
D permit me to mark a particularity in her fate; which is, that there 
is no hiſtorian of that country.—And is it not ſtrange, that ſo great a 
nation, if not the firſt to invent, yet the firſt that improved, encouraged, 
and diffuſed the uſe of letters, ſhould be left, like the lion in the fable, 
without one native writer, to define her conſtitution, compoſe her an- 
nals, and preſerve the fame of her ſtateſmen and her heroes ? 


What we collect of Carthage is gleaned from the hiſtories of other 
nations. The little information I ſhall ſend you, is taken from Polybius; 


but, to give all poſlible authority to my narrative, permit me to remind 


you who my author was. Polybius was a native and citizen of that 
famous republic of Achaia, which, though leaſt in power, became the 


firſt ſtate of Greece, by the reputation of wiſdom and integrity in her 


government. Achaia was the centre of union, the arbitratrix, judge, and 
model of all Greece. In this government, Polybius became eminent in 
the ſeveral ſtations of ſoldier, ſtateſman, philoſopher, and orator. Not 


only the means of knowledge, but the pureſt ſentiments of liberty were 
congenial to his birth and education, being the ſon of Lycortas, who 


was ſecond to Philopzmen whilſt he lived, and at his death became the 
firſt man of the ſtate. At an early period of life, Polybius was appointed 
to great offices ; he was miniſter for foreign affairs, and general of horſe. 


D | | When 


„ 

When the Romans reduced Greece to the condition of a province, 
they remained till jealous of the Achaians, and fearful leſt ſome of their 
chiefs might incite the Grecians to aim once more at a recovery of their 
freedom, they therefore ſeized an hundred of the principal men of Achaia, 
and ſent them to different priſons in Italy. In this forrowful company | 
was Polybius. His place of confinement was Rome; where the fame of 
his learning brought the great Scipio to viſit him; he obtained his releaſe, | 
and appointed him tutor to his ſon. The firſt effort of his own liberty 
was to procure that of his ſurviving countrymen, who were but few. 
Though Scipio himſelf made the motion for their deliverance, the Senate 
appeared averſe to compliance, till Cato gave a turn to the debate by | 
ſaying, © It was unworthy of a Roman Senate to waſte time in debating, 
« whether a few miſerable Grecians ſhould be buried in Rome, or in 
« Greece! In the name of the Gods (ſaid he) let the poor wretches chuſe 
« their own place of burial &. 


After his diſcharge from impriſonment, Polybius was aſſigned to the 
pitiable employment of a Roman Commiſſary, to ſettle ſuch conſtitutions 
of government as the Senate thought fit to impoſe on the differcnt 
ſtates of Greece, This commiſſion he executed ſo, as to give his un- 
happy countrymen as much comfort as they were capable of receiv- 
ing.—On his return to Rome he was taken into Scipio's family, and at- 
tended him in all his campaigns. But his time was devoted to the com- 
poſing of his hiſtory. He had been an eye-witneſs to the wreck of many 
a free ſtate, and it ſeems his main object to warn future nations againit 
running upon the rocks on which they ſplit. 


Happily he has not left us without his opinion pointed to the very 
ſubject of the taxation of colonies. He recapitulates firſt the plea of 
neceſlity on which Carthage proceeded to tax her colonies ; he then re- 
marks, that the calamities which enſued were incomparably greater 


Plutarch. i 
than 


1 
than all ſhe ſuffered in a war of twenty-four years duration with Rome; 
that the attempt to curtail the pay of the foreign mercenaries was the 
ipring of theſe calamities, which were ſwelled up to a torrent by the 
taxation of the colonies, 


After ſumming up theſe facts, Polybius gives this ſhort but impor- 
tant leſſon; That they who are intruſted with the adminiſtration of 
% public affairs ought not to form their ſyſtems on the exigencies of the 
ce day, but look forward to the conſequences . their meaſures may 
produce in future times *. | 


1am, &c. 


* 


„ Ourug ade Tore del Tu; ophug CovAruourrous eros To Tagoy foro, irs dr aD og re 
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LETTER 


rn 


May 28, 1778. 


SIR, 

AM afraid I ſhall treſpaſs on your patience. It was my intention to 

ſay no more of Carthage than what relates merely to the taxation of 
her colonies. It was at the cloſe of the firſt war with Rome, when that 
meaſure was ſubſtantially and extenſively adopted; but I wiſh to give 
you a ſhort account of the events of that period, that you may draw your 
own comment on this precedent of the taxation of colonies, The war had 
laſted twenty-four years; each country had experienced great viciſſitudes 
of fortune; each had ſuſtained many loſſes of fleets and armies ; and a 
reſpite became equally neceſſary and equally deſirable on both ſides. 
But the peace, when obtained, was underſtood to be but temporary; 
each nation had ſuffered too many injuries to make a reciprocal friend- 
ſhip laſting; each party had gained ſucceſs enough to hope for a better 
event of another war. They were jealous and envious of each other; 
Carthage as anxious to preſerve the dominion of the ſea, as Rome was 
ambitious to wreſt it from her hands. | 


In this ſituation, every ground of preſent neceſſity and of future 
danger called upon the government of Carthage for a ſupply and repa- 
ration of her finances. But there was another and more urgent diſtreſs 
ſtill; for ſuch had been the inattention of her miniſters, .that there 


was no money in the Exchequer to pay off the arrears of thoſe foreign 
troops, whom they had employed in Sicily, 


At this dangerous and important criſis, Haxxo (the chief of the party, 
which ſtood in oppoſition to the Barcine faction) took the lead in the affairs 
| of 


1 1 
of Carthage *. The adminiſtration of the colonies was entirely in his 
hands. Hanno appears to have been a very indolent man , and a moſt 
improvident miniſter; without a capacity to foreſee and guard againſt 
events, but waiting always for events to be governed by them }. 


The body of unpaid diffatisfied mercenaries conſiſted of 20,000 men, 
proud of their ſervices and conſcious of their importance, who had 
withſtood the whole force of Rome, and procured peace for Carthage. 
But fo thoughtleſs were the miniſters, that they received this diſcon- 
tented army within their walls; their clamours encreaſed every hour. 


Hanno attempted to ſoothe them by a ſpeech, but his eloquence, how- 
ever efficient in the Senate-houſe, made no impreſſion on the old ſol- 
diers. They took up arms. The Senate began a treaty; but the more 


conceſſions were offered, the higher the malecontents roſe in their 


demands. They now required payment, at an high price, for every 
horſe they had loſt during the war, and that their arrears ſhould be 


computed at the higheſt rate that corn had ever fold for, during the 


time of their ſervice. Theſe demands it was impraQticable either to 
liquidate or diſcharge. The Senate, therefore, reſolved to oppoſe 
force to force. Hanno aſſumed the conduct of the war, and by 


* Avyuv ò UT X05 Twy Kagxnoveur. 


+ Amwy & ws &verpapn vale; Hanno ignave ſe geſſit. (C:/aubon. Tr 450 


Demoſthenes frequently mentions a rainiſter of this ſort as the worſt that can be. 
And Lord Bacon quotes his authority for making it as the difference betwixt a good' 


and a bad miniſter, that the former governs events, and the latter is governed by 
them. His Latin tranſlation of Demoſthenes is, A cordatis vir is res ipſe ducendz, & 
non ipſi eventus tantùm perſequi coguntur. Advancement of Learning. Fol. Ed, 533. 
+ Kai jun Jia Tvro durac daa Habe, bt del rug og w pit lug, uk auoebuy Toig Wpay- 
uacu, a aurug t Elva TW WpaypuaTuy. What follows i is very ſtrong and inge- 
nious: Kai Tov auto oro, are TWY gartihτ¹ atiouty ay rig g Hue bal urg 
Kal TUY pA haATY 185 £V Bunevoutrcs wyeinbai xn, ive av wav d Tauta vfalrrrai, xou 
At ra uu aivovra ayalaturrai Nantiy. 1ſt againſt 1 Demoſth, 
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„ 


the induſtry of the oſſicers whom he employed in the inferior depart- 
ments, having ſoon prepared an army, defeated the mercenaries in 
the firſt engagement; but preſuming on their want of diſcipline, and 
that they would never be able to rally, he returned to the city as if all 
was over; and his officers, who were infected with the ſame preſump- 
tion as himſelf, neglected to guard their camp. But theſe veterans, - 
who had been trained under the great Amilcar, knew how to rally as 
well as to retreat; they had retired in a cloſe compact body to an adjacent 
hill; from whence obſerving the looſe and unguarded ſituation of their 
enemy, they renewed the engagement, forced the Carthaginian en- 
trenchments, and after killing a great number put the reſt to flight, 


and took poſſeſſion of the camp, with all the n baggage, and ma- 
chines of war. | 


\ Ha anno, either intimidated by this event, or conſcious of his own in- 
feriority to the revolted Generals, declined all opportunities (though 
many offered) of riſquing another battle; he advanced and retired, 
marched and countermarched, come often cloſe to their entrench- 
ments, and as often retreated from them. This dilatorineſs, and dif- 
graceful conduct, obliged the Senate to remove Hanno from the com- 

mand of the army, and to confer it upon Amilcar. | 


But the pernicious conduct of OR in his Sets miniſter, 
had raiſed other and more dreadful enemies to his country. Theſe 
were the dependent ſtates and colonies of Carthage; which, till this 
unhappy period, had formed a main part of her riches and her ſtrength. 
The Carthaginians were a commercial people, and maintained their great- 
neſs by trade and navigation. They had their Navigation Act &, by which 
they reſtrained their colonies from trading with any other nation but 
their own. From theſe co!onies they alſo drew ſupplies of ſeamen, ſol- 


* Vide Polybii Legationes. (The Navigation Act of Charles II. is founded on the 
ſame principles as thar of Carthage.) 


diers, 


(1991 
diers, proviſions, and military ſtores *®. Now theſe reſources not only 
failed, but were turned againſt them. But Polybius tells us, Their 
“ misfortunes were owing to themſelves; for, on the pretence of public 
* neceſſity, they had impoſed a double tribute on the cities, and ex- 
* acted from the country one half of the annual produce. To taxation, 
they ſuperadded irritation and infult.” Our hiſtorian informs us +, 
« That contempt and hatred of the colonies was the affected tone of 
% Hanno and his cabinet. Such Governors as acted with juſtice and 
<« humanity were diſregarded by the miniſtry at Carthage; whilſt they 
* who behaved with inſolence and cruelty were careſſed and rewarded.” 


People thus injured wanted no incitements to revolt; a ſingle meſ- 
ſage was ſufficient J. Great armies were ſoon raiſed in the now rebel- 
hous colonies, and the very women brought together their jewels, 
ornaments, and gold, which formed no inconſi derable fund towards 
defraying the firſt expences of the war. 


This war laſted almoſt four years, with ſuch fury, revenge, and 
havock, that its enormities and horrors are not paralleled in hiſtory. 
More than once were the city, the ſtate, and the very being of Car- 
thage on the brink of ruin; the country laid waſte ; many of the nobleſt 
and beſt citizens, and ſome of the moſt eminent commanders, put to 
death; ſeveral of them with horrid tortures, and every circumſtance of 
indignity, that invention could contrive. At length, the Senate, the 
Generals, and the people, were reduced to ſuch deſpair, that, as their 
laſt and only effort, they compelled every individual citizen to Or 


0 London TH; de Kowas Waparneva; xo xopnryics 6b;outorres ix Toy xata Ti MC - 
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arms. Nor could their immediate deſtruction have been prevented, had 
it not been for the tranſcendent abilities of Amilcar; nor could even 
theſe have been effectual, had not fortune favoured them with an acci- 
dental, unlooked-for diviſion of the rebel forces; for Naravaſus, one 
of their chiefs, came over with a body of troops, juſt at the eve of an 
engagement, and enabled him to gain a victory at a time, when defeat 
muſt have been fatal. After all, the great genius of Amilcar was fain | 
to condeſcend to treachery at laſt; for having received the rebel gene- 
rals in his tent, as ambaſſadors to treat for peace, he ſeized their per- 


ſons, and then attacking their army by ſurprize, gave them a e 
blow, which put an end to the war. 


But your curioſity will be raiſed, to know what the Romans were 
doing at this juncture. We are not particularly informed; but imagina- 
tion may ſupply the want of hiſtory, ſo as to deſcribe the eye with which 
Rome beheld her natural enemy and rival waſting her beſt blood, and 
the remains of her impaired ſtrength, in a civil war againſt thoſe very 
people, who had enabled her to ſupport a war with Rome. At firſt, 
indeed, the Romans obſerved the late treaty, and affected to talk 
a language of friendſhip; but an event ſoon happened, which 
manifeſted on which ſide their wiſhes lay; for ſome Roman merchants 
having attempted to ſupply the rebels with proviſions, the Cartha- 
ginians ſeized the carriages, together with five hundred perſons who 
v7 eſcorted the convoy. The Senate of Rome, with great haughtineſs, 
5 demanded their releaſe, which the Carthaginians durſt not refuſe, 


1 and on this conceſſion the Romans renewed their profeſſions of friend- 
1 ſhip. But they ſoon threw off the maſk. 


In the midſt of the war, the mercenaries that were garriſoned in 
[| | Sardinia revolted alſo, . and murdered the Governor, with all the offi- 
| cers, civil and military, that were commiſſioned from Carthage. The 
| Carthaginians ſent a general of the name of Hanno; but his troops 
| | Joined the rebels, ſeized and crucified Hanno. Soon after, theſe very 
Y | ſoldiers were expelled by the Sardinians, who formed a government 

and conſtitution of their own ; an the iſland of Sardinia thus aſſumed a 


ſtate 


„ 

of Independence. But when the rebellion on the continent was 
quelled, the Carthaginians attempted to recover Sardinia. Then the 
Romans interfered. Sardinia was a populous and fertile iſland; it had 
furniſhed great ſupplies of proviſions during the Sicilian war, and 
(what was ſtill of more conſideration) any part of Italy might be invaded 
from thence; it might ' ſerve as a ſtation for ſhips, a lodgment for 
troops, and a repoſitory for arms and magazines of all ſorts. 


Rome determined to take advantage of the diſtreſſes of Carthage, to 
deprive her of this valuable, and to her own ſtate dangerous poſſeſſion. 
No ſooner, therefore, did the Carthaginians attempt to bring back tlie 
Sardinians to their allegiance, than Rome took them openly into her 
protection, and even declared war in ſupport of their Independence: 


The Carthaginians, in heir weakened and dejected condition, could 
not raiſe their thoughts to a war with Rome. To the ceſſion of Sardinia 
was added the humiliating demand of a tribute of twelve hundred 
talents, which they were compelled to pay, as well as ſubmit to the 
loſs of all the reſources, conſequence, and power that were annexed to 
the property of Sardinia. 


Theſe were the fruits that Carthage reaped from the taxation of her 
colonies; yet ſhe did not only ſow the ſeed, but, for a few ſeaſons, 
gathered in the harveſt of taxation; which, after all her unexampled 
ſufferings in the civil war, ended at laſt in finding herſelf exhauſted, 
inſulted, ſpoiled, and at length taxed by the very people with whom, 
through the aſſiſtance of her colonies, and in union with them, ſhe had 
waged war, and made peace upon equal terms. 


Whether the example of Carthage goes to the ſupport, either of the 
principle or practice, of taxing colonies, I leave to your conſideration, 
and remain always Your's, &c. 
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June 14, 1778. 
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HE Roman hiſtory affords little matter for comment on the taxa- 
T tion of colonies. There is, however, one event worth your 
notice, which happened not long before the cloſe of the ſecond Punic 
war, when Rome was in the greateſt danger to which ſhe ever was ex- 
poſed. 


Hannibal had been eight years in Italy, was in the full career of his 
ſucceſſes, and Aſdrubal his brother advancing with a great army to re- 
inforce him. The Roman legions were grown very deficient, and their 
treaſury was almoſt exhauſted. | 


At this dangerous and urgent criſis, they applied to their colonies for 


recruits of men and money. They had at that time thirty colonies in 


Italy, of which eighteen complied with the requiſition, but twelve 


refuſed it. In hours of danger and diſtreſs, trivial accidents raiſe great 


alarms. The Senate was never thrown into greater diſmay than by 
this refual of the twelve colonies. They expoſtulated, -admoniſhed, 
called upon them by every tie of common intereſt, and by every prin- 
ciple of gratitude, conſanguinity, and affection; they reminded them 
of being their own offspring; that they inherited the ſame birthright 
in the ſame laws and liberties with themſelves; and the ſame duty 
which every fon owes his parent, they owed to their common parent | 
Rome“. The colonies, however, were deaf to all their remonſtrances, 


* Admonuerunt, non Campanos, neque Tarentinos eos eſſe, ſed Romanos ; inde 
oriundos, inde in colonias, ſtirpis augendz cauſa, miſſos, Que liberi parentibus 
deberent, es illos Romanis debere, ſi ulla pietas, ſi memoria antique patris ſſ:t. 
Liv, lib, 27. c. 10. 

and 


1 | 
and perſevered in denial of the ſupply demanded; but the Senate did 
not then think proper to ſhew any further reſentment at their diſobedi- 
ence, than to paſs it over with an indignant filence (ea tacita indigna- 
tio pro dignitate reipublice Roman viſa eſt). | 


\ 


But though they /i/ed their reſentment, they did not forget it. 
The memory of this tranſaction was revived fix years after, and then 
treated with great ſeverity; for, when Hannibal had quitted ltaly, 
and the Romans were again in a ſtate of tranquillity and ſafety, the 
Senate ſummoned the magiſtrates of the twelve refractory colonies to 
appear before them, and commanded them to pay double the ſum of 
money, to furniſh double the number of men, and double the number 
of horſes, to what the obedient colonies had ſupplied upon the former 
requiſition, They pleaded ſtrongly againſt this impoſition ; but no 
pretence of inability could protect them, no argument of diſtreſs and 
poverty could mitigate the reſolution of the Senate. The tax was levied 


with punctuality and rigour. 


There is one refletion which muſt naturally occur to you upon this 
tranſaction. You cannot but obſerve, that there was not ſo total a 


Want of wiſdom in the Roman councils, as to endanger the ſafety of 


the whole empire, for the ſilly purpoſe of levying an inconſiderable 
tax, and puniſhing a few refractory colonies. Had they treated theſe 
_ diſobedient ſubjects with partial ſeverity, attempted to deprive them 
of their conſtitutional rights and privileges, or to ſeize their property 
by violent means, not only the offending colonies would have reliſted, 
but, in all human probability, the alarm have been taken by all the 
reſt, But the prudence and moderation of the Senate, whilſt it with- 
held the diſaffected from actual reſiſtance, ſecured the love, obedience, 
and aſſiſtance of the others. If Livy's aſſertion may be credited, 
%, That Rome owed her preſervation to the voluntary aids of eighteen 


* Harum coloniarum ſubſidio tum imperium populi Romani ſtetit. 


_ © colonies,” | 
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« colonies,” we may fairly conclude, that had all the thirty colonies, 
or a conſiderable part of them, been driven into rebellion, and been 


added to the ſtrength of the Carthaginian forces, Hannibal would then 
have proved an A for Rome. 


I ſhall extract but one paſſage more from the Roman annals on the 
ſubject of taxation. It is in the celebrated Hiſtory of the Decline of 
the Roman Empire. I recollect your ſaying, that you admire the book, 
and reſpe& the author. Mr. Gibbons acquaints us, That the Roman 
„Emperor Galerius, either to gratify his avarice, or to ſupply the 
e exigencies of the ſtate, made a ſtrict and rigorous inquiſition into the 
property of his ſubje&s, for the purpoſe of a general taxation, both 
on their lands and perſons. Italy had been for the ſpace of five hun- 
<« dred years, ever ſince the conqueſt of Macedon, exempted from 
« taxation. She valued this privitege the more, as it was the only 
« diſtintion ſhe enjoyed from the other ſubjects of the empire. She 
felt it not, therefore, as a violation of her property only, but it hurt 
< her pride to lofe this ſingular privilege.” The ſame writer ob- 
ſerves, that Even when the ſpirit of freedom hath been utterly ex- 
« tinguiſhed, the tameſt ſubjects. have ſometimes ventured to reſi? an 
„ unprecedented invaſion of their property. On this occaſion (he ſays) the 
e injury was aggravated by inſult, and the ſenſe of private intereſt - 
* was quickened by that of national honour. For, though they had 
long fubmitted to deſpotiſm in every form, they eould not yet ſuffer 
Rome to be numbered among the 7tributary.cities of the empire. The 
| e riſing fury of the people was encouraged by the authority of the 
« Senate; and the feeble remains of the Prætorian guards embraced 
this honourable pretence, to draw their ſwords in the ſervice of 
their country, and the Emperor Galerius was depoſed &.“ 


Hiſtory of the Fall and Decline of the Roman Empire, vol. i. p. 408. | 


Having 


1 

Having now ended my remarks on ſuch pertinent inſtances as occurred 
in the Roman hiſtory, I ſhall proceed to execute, as well as I can, your 
commands in exploring the Greek hiſtory, being at all times 


ia. 


Your obedient and faithful, &c. 
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June 27, 1778. 
SIR, 
O V have read the aſſertion, that & the hiſtory of Greece affords no 
inſtance of any ſtate which had power to levy contributions or 
taxes from its colonies, and did not put that power in execution. 


I have examined the hiſtory of Greece with ſome attention, but can- 
not find that any ſuch principle as a right to tax colonies, on the ground 
of their being colonies, was ever held; or that the practice of taxing 
colonies, as colonies, did ever prevail i in Greece. N 


It will be enough for me to ſend you a few remarks on the policy 
of the two principal ſtates, Sparta and Athens. 


Till the battle of Marathon, Sparta had taken a deciſive lead in the 
affairs of Greece ; but ſo little was taxation any part of her ſyſtem, that 
the uſe of gold and ſilver was prohibited; iron money, which could 
have no currency in foreign countries, was alone permitted. The 
character of the Spartan government is finely drawn by one of her 
exiled Kings: „ Poverty (ſaid he) is her mother and her nurſe ; by 
„ abſtinence, ſhe preſerves her virtue; in the ſchool of adverſity, ſhe 
« learns wiſdom; and uh the ſtcadineſs of her FOI maintains her 
« lberty and her e 


» Hiſtory of the Colonization of Free States. 
+ Demaratus being aſked by Xerxes, . if the Grecians would « ever dare to . his 
* forces? ” gives this particular account of the Lacedæmonians. (Herodotus, 7th Book.) 


The 
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The whole ſyſtem of Lacedæmonian policy was formed, not for con- 
| queſt but defence. As often, therefore, as any neighbouring people 
were either oppreſſed, or under apprehenſions of injury, Sparta was re- 
ſorted to, as a ſure and ſafe protectreſs. Alliances naturally court thoſe 
in whom neither injuſtice nor violence are ſuſpected. At Lacedæmon, 
therefore, where was no ambition to acquire territory, nor even the 
uſe of money allowed, there could be none of thoſe dangers that 
have generally accompanied the intervention of foreign powers. 


When you and I were examining the conſtitution of Sparta, I re- 
member your conceit was, that the founder of the order of Le Trap 
has taken his plan from Lycurgus; and that the ſtrifteſt devotee of that 
order does not impoſe more hardſhips on himſelf, than the Lacedzmo- 
nian inſtitutes had made habitual to all the citizens of that republic. 


You alſo told me, that you ſuppoſed men would naturally love that 
_ conſtitution of government mo/?, which lays ea reſtraint upon their 
inclinations and paſſions. At the firſt bluſh, I admit, it ſeems ſo; but 
hiſtory proves the reverſe to be true. It is wonderful with what pa- 
tience men ſubmit, and with what conſtancy they adhere to laws, which 
maintain an equal liberty, and at' the ſame time exclude licentiouſneſs, 
luxury, and all temptations to extravagance and diſſipation. Through 
a courſe of ages, during which the other ſtates of Greece (particularly 
Athens *) underwent many revolutions, the conſtitution of Sparta 

| remained 


®* 1, Theſeus reduced the ab/olute to a limited Monarchy. 
2. The abolition of Monarchy upon the death of Codius. 
3. The code of laws enacted by Draco. 
4. The new modes of government introduced by Solon. 
5. The tyranny of Piſiſtratus. | 
6, The expulſion of Hippias, and Democracy reſtored, 


| Tho 


as. ] 
remained entire *, without change or innovation, from its eſtabliſhment 
by Lycurgus, till the firſt breach was made by Lyſander's nn bi 
of gold and filyer currency, | 


But the writer, who is ſo anxious to prove the rectitude of taxing | 
colonies, from the examples of the Free States of antiquity, uſes the 
authority of Thucydides to ſhew the practice of Lacedzmon ; and he 
quotes the following paſſage, as if tranſlated from that great hiſtorian: 
_ © In the beginning of the Peloponneſian war, they (the Lacædemonians) 

« demanded a ſum of money, and 500 ſhips from the COLONIES of 
« Sicily and Italy.” | 


The ſentence is miſ-ſtated and miſ-quoted groſsly. I have inſerted in a 
note the words of Thucydides 1. The term Colonies is never mentioned, 
nor any thing like it; the deſcription is (rois rextwwy Hnopiveis) © they 
&« who had entered into voluntary engagements with them.” Nor 
does (Aaxednpeoriess) ſignify that particular ſtate, but the whole Lacedæ- 


7. The reduction of the power of the Senate, by bringing public meaſures before 
the general aſſembly, without the previous conſent of the Senate ;—and alſo the 
reduction of the powers of. the Areopagus; —both of which alterations were 
effected by Pericles. 

8. The ſubverſion of the Democracy, and eſtabliſhmeat of a NR of 400, 

upon the recall of Alcibiades. 

9. The government of 400 changed for that of 5000. | 

10. The Democracy reſtored by Conon. | | 


” Thuc. I. 12. 
+ Hiſtory of the Colonization of Free 3 p. 47. 
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monian league. The true conſtruction of the ſentence is this, © The 
* conſtituent parties of the Lacedæmonian league propoſed to raiſe 


a navy of 500 ſhips, beſides what dye ere be collected from their 
4 allies: in A ot and e wth Fae 594 


But there was no ſpecific och made from Italy and Sicily; 
nor does it appear that thoſe ſtates afforded any material” aſſiſtance 
during the war. I believe could ſhew that they ſent none. Neither 
had the Lacedæmonians at any time a fleet that amounted to 500 fail; 


the Athenians always out-numbered them in ſhipping ; but in the | 


fourth year of the war, when they made their greateſt effort, and 
when (as Thucydides particularly tells us) they had the largeſt fleet 


that Athens was ever miſtreſs — it Wen wann to no more than 


* . | 1 + 0 BOK 


But ſo far were the Sicilian States from acknowledging allegiance or 
| ſubjection, as colonies either of Sparta or Athens, that when the 
ambaſſadors of both 'nations came to aſk their ſupport againſt the 
Perſians, they refuſed it, unleſs Gelon, their King, might be appointed 
commander in chief in the Grecian army*, The demand was refuſed, 
and the Sicilians ſtood neuter, 


The reſources on which Sparta depended were the quotas of men 
and money that ſhe ſtipulated with her allies to furniſh, in conſidera- 
tion of the protection they received. She alſo exacted contributions 
on the nations ſhe conquered, during the progreſs, and at the end of 


wars.—And from this part of her conduct, there ariſes a remarkable 


proof of the danger of laying hands on the property of a free people, 
| however reduced, and by long ſubmiſſion inured to oppreſſion. I 
allude to an early period of .the Lacedzmonian hiſtory, at the cloſe of 
the firit . war. 
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The Meſſenians being entirely ſubdued, and having yielded to ſuch | 


terms as their conquerors. thought fit to impoſe, the chief article was, 
* That they ſhould cultivate all their lands, and ſend half the pro- 


c duce to Sparta.” This grievous and ſlaviſſi tribute was paid for 


thirty years together. At length their ſpirit broke forth; the Meſſe- 
nians renewed the war, rather than ſuffer this tax to be levied any 
more. That war proved, from the variety of its diſaſtrous events, 
from its duration and expence of blood, the ſevereſt conteſt that 
me ever ſuſtained. 


But if thens is a Gogle Res to be deduced from the annals 
of Sparta, to juſtify the principle (even allowing that precedent can 
Juſtify it) or prove the Fact, of taxing colonies, it has not, after a dili- 
gent ſearch, fallen within the compaſs of my diſcoveries. 


Our next enquiry goes to Athens. In the mean . 
conſtantly | | | 


| Your's, Kc. 
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SIR, 
SHOULD pe much at a oſs to ſhew any better axon to claim a 
right of taxation over colonies from the example of LA than 
mer of Sparta. a 


The conſtitutional revenues of Athens conſiſted of the annual rents 
of public lands, the proſits of mines, and the produce of woods; of 
taxes upon certain arts and handicraft trades; of a poll - tax upon 
aliens; —and for the expences of war, and on great emergencies, 
they raiſed the ſupplies within the year by a poll - tax on citizens, ſo- 
journers, and freed ſlaves. During the monarchy, the Kings levied 
a tenth part of every man's ſubſtance to maintain their ſtate; but 

When royalty was aboliſhed, that tax ceaſed to be raifed in common, 
but was renewed on particular and preſſing occalions. 


| Theſe were the only taxes levied for the uſe and ſupport of the | 

Athenian State, till the 75th Olympiad, after the famous victories of A 

Marathon, Platza, Salamis, and Mycale, and after the retreat of Xerxes | 

from Greece. A new fund of taxation was then increaſed. For, 

Notwithſtanding all the defeats of his innumerable armies, the Per- 
ſian monarch could not give up the vain ambition of becoming the 
conqueror of Greece, and was actually preparing again to invade the 
country with an army not inferior, either in numbers or equipment, to 
that with which Xerxes had croſſed the Helleſpont. At this alarming 
criſis it was propoſed, that the Grecian States ſhould form 4 bond of 
| Fee: | union 
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union for their common ſafety and defence. For this purpoſe, a joint 
jund was neceſſary to procure and maintain a fleet at ſea; no ſingle 
ſtate being able of herſelf to ſupply ſhips enough to reſiſt the naval 
torce of Perſia. The plan concerted was, for each confederate ſtate to 
furniſh a certain quota; and Sparta being till the leading power, the 
_ King and the magiſtrates of that city were to make the aſſeſſments, and 
tlie application of the revenue was to be entruſted to them. 


But a concurrence of events happened, that turned the courſe of | 
this arrangement from Lacedzmon to Athens. | 


In the progreſs of the "Ya wars, the Spartans loſt a great deal of 
their popularity and importance. The Aſiatic Greeks had implored 
their aſſiſtance, but been denied it &. Even at the time of actual inva- | 
. fion, the Lacedæmonians were ſlow, irreſolute, ſupine; whilſt the 
- Athenians were active, vigorous, and firm. The battle of Marathon 
was fought by the Athenians alone, the Lacedæmonians loitering on 
their march, on a pretence of waiting for the full of the moon +. 
Above all, the victory at Salamis, over the Perſian fleet, confirmed to 
the Athenians the admiration and attachment of all Greece. Their 
glorious ſpirit, on that occaſion, is indeed unparalleled. They with- 
drew their families from Athens ; they at once abandoned their city, 
their houſes, and poſſeſſions ; they threw themſelves on board their | 
"oe to fight their enemies at wind | 


The two victories at Mycale, one at ſea, the other at land, were obF- 
tained the ſame day as that of Salamis ; but after thoſe ſuccefles, the 
Lacedzmonians withdrew their forces, whilſt the Athenians kept an 


army in the country, to ſecure the conqueſts already made, and to 
protect the inhabitants from future aſſaults. 


* Herodotus, 1. 1. + Ibid. l. 6. + Ibid. 1, 3. 


The 
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| Greeks to tranſplant themſelves to Greece but the Athenians under- 
took to n nnn. | 


To. ai ente ur, fſhuſt avops added. perſonal . confidera- 
tions, that helped to alienate the confederates from Sparta, and attach 
them to Athens. Beſides the national auſterity of manners affected by 
the former, the particular behaviour of their King Pauſanias was in- 
ſolent and tyrannical; whilſt the Athenian commanders, Ariſtides, 
Cimon, and Themiſtocles, were remarkable for their affability and 
courteſy. Plutarch ſays, That Themiſtocles could never have van- 
« quiſhed his enemies by his courage, if he had not aer of 
* allies by his nden 70 


The Spartans-were-not, indeed, forward of themſelves to become 
the principals of this great alliance. The levying of taxes, and con- 
ducting affairs by dint of money, was new to Sparta; it was contrary 
ta her; poligy,. and repugnant to the firſt principles of her conſtitution. 
There Was, moreover, a paſitive law of Lycurgus, which forbad an 
intercourſe with foreign nations; which law they muſt inevitabiy break, 
were they to erect themſelves into a maritime power. 


But the treaſon of Pauſanias ſettled the matter at once. He was 
convicted, and put to death for e with the Perſian go- 


vernment. | | 


This accident determined the 0e ny give their confidence 
to Ariſtides, . the great ſtateſman of Athens, ſo famed for wiſdom and 
virtue, and whoſe diſtinction was Juſtice. They elected him their trea- 
furer, and authorized him, on his own judgment, to fix the particular 
ſums that each ſtate was to furniſh. 


ba Diodorus Siculus 1 11. 
1 | Thus 
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Thus was the power of levying taxes on dependent ſtates acquired at 
Athens. It was a truſt delegated, not to that ate, but to a man of 
that ſtate l. The powers aſſigned to the truſt, did not extend to the 
diſpoſal of the public money, but to the aſſeſſment only. Delos was 
the place appointed for their bank; there the confederates, by their 
repreſentatives, were to aſſemble at ſtated times, to debate and decide 
on the expediency of meaſures, and. the ett nd of their com- 
mon fund f. 


The conditions to which the confederates bound themſelves, were 
nothing more than to revenge the injuries that Greece had ſuffered 
from the Perſians, and to preſerve the nations Free from the barbarian 
yoke, | 


Fam, &. 


„ H⁰,Uu de AT To Wpuroy bas Kai Aro Koway Euvolur Berevoſlav. Thuc. I. 1. 
Plut. in the life of Ariſtides, ſays, Oi I Exam; rex pev Twa nat A⁰,ꝗiůiu Sigh 

&Tpogav tis Tov Wontuor TaXOnvai Te Brrowever ue. WONV TR ro {&Tpiov, Hrnocrro Wage - 
Tev Abnvauw Agi, x mpoorratav Gurw. 


+ And Cornelius Nepos, in his-life of Ariltides, has this paſſage: © Tum autem, et 
« intemperantia Pauſaniz et Juſtitia Ariſtidis, factum eſt, ut omnes fere civitates - 
__ «. Grzciz ad Athenienſium ſocietatem ſe applicarent; et adverſus barbaros hos duces 
* ſibi deligerent. Ad claſſes zdificandas, ad exercitus comparandos, quantum pecu- 
niæ quæque civitas daret, Ariſtides electus eſt, qui conſtitueret.“ 
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8 I R, 5 
E are told by Thucydides, <« That till after the confederacy 
among the Grecian ſtates took place, Athens had no de- 
ce pendent ſtates on whom ſhe levied” taxes, or to whom. ſhe preſcribed 
laws. 


Taxation and confederacy, therefore, bear the ſame date; but the 
hiſtorian of Colonization of Free States, has either been miſled himſelf, 
or attempted to miſled his readers, by confounding alliance with coloni- 
zation. I think, that a recital of a few hiſtorical facts will convince 
you, that alliance was, and that colonization was not the principle on 
which the taxes in queſtion were levied by the government of Athens. 
Let us only aſk, Who the contracting parties were that bound them« 
ſelves to pay taxes according to the aſſeſſments of Ariſtides? They 

were, ſome of them, independent ſtates of Greece; as the Meſſenians, 

| Acarnanians, Platæans, &c. ſome of them were the colonies of inde- 
pendent ſtates, as were Corcyra and Potidæa of Corinth, and Zacyn- 
thas of Achaia, (theſe certainly could not be taxed as the colonies of 
Athens). : | 


The others were the Aſiatic Greeks, as the Samians, Chians, Leſ- 
bians, and others, who inhabited the iſlands in the Archipelago and 
the concurrent ſeas. | | 

The iſlands had been pen by emigrants from Dressen 


turies before the æra of taxation; and in their early days became moſt 
of them conſiderable iv trade and ſhipping f. In the different ſtates, . 


„ Thuc. I. 1. + Herodotus, 
they 
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they had different forms of government; in ſome were abſolute, in ſome 
limited monarchies, and in ſome of them republics. Their governments 
underwent many changes and revolutions; but, till they became the 


allies of Athens, none of them were ſubje& to the controul of that re- 
87 


The Greeks, on the continent of FY came originally, part FEA 
Pcloponneſus, part from Ionia.—The former claimed Sparta for their 
mother country; the latter, Athens. But a ſhort account of their farſt 
ſettlements will make it clear, that the connection they bore with 
Athens was that of. genealogy, not allegiance, 


9 7 am unable to define allegiance i in general terms, . as ; relative 
toa colony: and the mother country. If any conditions are annexed, 1 
conceive they muſt either be expreſſed by charter, be ſetiled by ſpecific 
regulations, or have become preſcriptive by. uſage. In no colony of 

Freedom can I ſuppoſe the mother country to aſſume an active power 
over the property of its inhabitants; it would be a contradiction in terms. 
Where-ever a colony has been planted under the ſanction of its native 
government, has imported 1 its laws, been nouriſhed by its care, and pro- 
tected by its hand, there is an undoubted propriety in making requi- 
ſitions on one ſide, and an obligation to give aſſiſtance on the other. 

But time and circumſtances can alone determine the reaſonableneſs of 

the demand, and the duty of acquieſcence. 


, There i is alſo a diſtintion to be made betwixt colonifs and 3 

By the latter I underſtand any number of men, who, through choice, or 
neceſſity, have quitted their native ſoil, taking the world before them, 
and fortune ſor their; guide; but · without owing any. obligation or 
retaining any · intercourſe with the country they forſake. There is a 
paſlage · in Thucydides which marks the diſtindtion: . it is this *, „The 


* Thuc. 1. 6. 
2 e | | | ns Egeſteans 


| 1 


hos Egeſteans of Sicily, being of Ionian deſcent, applied for ſuccour and 


* protection from Athens, on the ground of their being an Athenian 
e colony; but they were anſwered by Nicias (one of the beſt and wiſeſt 
citizens that Athens ever bred,) That they were mere emigrants, and 
& had therefore no right to claim protection as celon/ts *.”? 


Under the ſame predicament as thoſe of Sicily, were the Tonians- 
who were ſettled in Aſia. They owed no allegiance, nor could Athens 
juſtify the exerciſe of ſovereignty over them. 


A ſhort account of their emigration will ſet the matter clear. The- 
eus erected a pillar on the neck of the iſthmus, to fix the boundaries of 
the two countries; Ionia was written on one fide, and Peloponneſus on 


the other f. Migrations from both countries were very frequent; but 


the cauſes were different, becauſe the ſoils were of different kinds. 
The lands of Peloponneſus (i. e. within the iſthmus) were exceedingly 


fruitful, and therefore an alluring object to invaders; ſuch invaſions as - 


uſed formerly to happen in Britain, were very frequent there, and the 


landed property changed owners as often as bands of adventurers could 


collect themſelves into a ſufficient ſtrength to diſpoſſeſs the natives j. 


But Ionia (the country without the iſthmus). was rocky and barren, 
fuch as yielded no profit to invaders, and was therefore undiſturbed 
by them. | 


But population encreaſed exceedin gly, both on account of trade and 
navigation, and the encouragement given foreigners to ſettle in Attica; 
fo that the production of their lands, not being adequate to the con- 


fumption of the inhabitants, that emigration which from Peloponneſus - 


was compulſive, became voluntary from Ionia ; the ſcarcity and dear- 


* Luc. 1. 6, | + Herodotus. : + Thuc, 


CL neſas 


* 


„ 


neſs of proviſions prompting them to ſeek a reſidence where the neceſ- 
ſaries of life were more eaſily to be acquired. There were not leſs than 
torty colonies of theſe Iouians. 


a 


F 


Pericles, in one of his orations, mentions it as a very honourable cir- 
cumſtance in the annals of his country, © That their anceſtors had been 
C for ever fixed in their native ſettlements *.“ But the frequent inva- 
ſions of Peloponneſus made ſuch a change and rotation of poſſeſſors, 
that the inhabitants could not aſcertain their genealogies; they were, 
therefore, looked upon as people of a ſpurious race. 


The certainty of their origin made the Ionians proud of it; and 
wherever- they went, they carried that pride along with them. A 
oraſshopper was the Athenian creſt; its conſtancy to the ground it 
ſprings from, being an emblem of their own immemorial reſidence. 
And the Ionians who lived in Aſia, to diſtinguiſh themſelves from 
other Græcians, had graſshoppers engraved on the claſps that bound 
their hair f. They built a magnificent temple, called it PAN-IONION, 
and excluded the other Greeks from joining in their worſhip f. This 
ſeparation gave riſe to the diſtinction of Ionians and Dorians, which 
divided the Græcians into two parties, like the Guelphs and Ghibelines 
of Germany and Italy. In every one of their different ſettlements they 
kept up this diſtinction, and remained always, not only as a ſeparate 
people, but hoſtile to each other g. | 


It is true, they were all careful to preſerve the memory of their 
parent ſtates, but there is not a trace of their acknowledging any 
dependence upon ancient Greece. The firſt ſettlements were made at 
a time, of which there are no records, long befere Athens herſelf be- 


* Thuc. I. 2. 1. 
_ + Herodotus, l. 1 $ Thuc. 1. 6. 
. came 
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came a free ſtate. They had lived at leaſt five centuries as an inde- 
pendent people, when Cræſus conquered, and made them pay the 
firſt tribute that was ever exacted from them. When Cræſus was him 
{elf conquered by Cyrus, the Aſiatic Greeks, with this tribute on their 
eſtates, were aſſigned over to their new maſters ; but they revolted, and 
ſent Ambaſſadors to implore the aſſiſtance of Sparta and of Athens; not 
as colonies, which was a claim not to have been omitted, if they had 


been entitled to it (but ara ro ovyyiveg) “ becauſe of their conſan- 
„ guinity.“ 


-+ =» 


The victories at Mycale reſtored their freedom, and exempted them, 
as they thought, from the impoſition of all future tribute. It was not 
long after this event, when theſe Afiatic Greeks, Dorians as well as 

lonians, became the allies. of Athens, and agreed to be taxed by 
Ariſtides for their common defence. 


The independent ſtates of Greece, and thoſe colonies of independent 
Kates that were parties to the treaty, as well as the terms of the treaty 
itſelf, have been already mentioned. And you can want no farther 
evidence to ground your opinion, whether theſe various ſtates are to be 
conſidered as allies, uniting in defence of their liberty, or as colonies, 
ſubjecting themſelves to arbitrary taxes. 


I am afraid I have worn your patience by this long and dry deduc- 
tion, yet there is another circumſtance, which comes too near our pre- 
ſent ſubject to be paſſed over. Before the breaking out of the Pelpon- 
neſian war, and among the cauſes that led to it, was a diſpute betwixt 
Athens and Corinth, relative to Potidæa. Potidæa was a colony of 
Corinth ; but being a party to the great confederacy with Athens, had 
paid her quota of taxes. The Athenians, who affected to treat their 


* Thuc. I. 1. 
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allies as their ſubjects, ſent the Potidæans a mandate to demoliſh their 
walls, and expel the magiſtrates that were ſent from Corinth *. Here the 
Corinthians interpoſed, and reliſted the mandate of the Athenians: 
over their colony. But had taxation been deemed an inherent right in 
the mother country, Corinth would never have ſuffered that right 
above all others to have been exerciſed by Athens; though, as an ally, 
Potidæa might pay her proportion of the aſſeſſments, as adjuſted by 
Ariſtides, | } | 


I think we may ſtate this hiſtorical fact, as an irrefragable proof, that 
alliance was, and that colonization was not, the principle on which the 
taxes in queſtion were levied (as I ſaid before) by the government ot 
Athens. | TH | 
I am ever your's, &c. 


„ Thuc..l. 1; 
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HAVE heard the report you mention, that The Hiſtory of the 

e Colonization of the Free States of Antiquity” was undertaken at 

the deſire of a certain great character on our political ſtage, and that 

the hiſtorian has been magnificently rewarded. I neither know the 


fact, nor am anxious to enquire about it; it is the book, not the 
author, that we are ſcrutinizing. 


I think, however, (as you do) that induſtry accurſed, and thoſe arts 
execrable, which we have ſeen ſo fatally employed in ſeducing the 
people of this devoted country to become partakers, and, in ſome de- 
gree, inſtruments of their country's ruin: for, I am perſuaded, had 
not our miniſters been ſeconded by that general zeal of much violence, 
but little knowledge, that of late appeared throughout the kingdom, 
they would not have been ſo forward to plunge their King, their 
country, and themſelves, in a civil war, of which we feel the preſent 
effects with ſorrow, and look to the future conſequences with horror. 


But there is a peculiar malignity in perverting the fountains of 
ſcience to the purpoſes of national deluſion. Hiſtory is the beſt ſource 
of practical and uſeful knowledge; but if facts are untruly ſtated, and 
inferences unfairly drawn, hiſtory itſelf may become an inſidious guide 
to error; it may gloſs the weakeſt and moſt pernicious meaſures with 
colours of ſound policy ; it may give to falſchood an air of truth; to 
folly and miſrule, a fictitious ſanction of wiſdom and experience; and 
it may conceal tyranny under a maſk of freedom. Is it then dealing 
fairly by our country to tell us, what were the paths in which the Free 
States of Antiquity have trodden, and to mark them as the ways in 
which we ought to go, without informing us that thoſe very paths led 
| | L | | to 
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to ſlavery and deſtruction ?—A party writer, of this deſcription, follows, | 
indeed, an example of great antiquity, even the firft that was given to 


unhappy mortals; for he leads men to the tree of knowledge, to beguile 
them with its fruits into irremediable ruin. | 


But let us reſume our temper. My wiſh is to amuſe you, but to | 
cenſure no man. | 


In the laſt letter I had the honour to receive from you, you ſeem at 
a loſs to account for thoſe many diſturbances which the impoſition of | 
taxes has occaſioned in the world, —As it affects nothing but property, 
and that not often in a great degree, you ſeem to think, that ſo much 
ſolicitude on this point marks a ſelfiſhneſs and narrowneſs of ſoul, that 
reflects no credit upon human nature, 


E. light inveſtigation of principles may, perhaps, incline you to a 
change of your opinion. For true it is, that in all ages, and in all 
countries, freedom in property has been held more ſacred than free- 
dom of perſon. A virtuous and firm man may be bold in expoſing his 
own perſon to all it can ſuffer; but at the ſame time, eſteem it his duty 
to keep in ſafety that property, on which the comfort and ſecurity of 
his family and poſterity may depend. Many have been the diſcontents 
and tumults on account of taxes in England; but I do not recollect, 
that a rebellion ever aroſe from the preſſures of military ſervice. Thu- | 
cydides, who abounds in leſſons of philoſophy, teaches us to account 
for it:“ Men (ſays he) are always more ready to ſerve the public with 
« their perſons than their property; becauſe their property, if they 
« part with it, is gone for ever; but in regard to their perſons, whilſt 
« their hope flatters them with ſafety, their ſpirit tells them, oy ſhall 
« acquire honour.” 


Have you never obſerved, that too cloſe a finger over the private 
purſe often brings its owner into contempt; but public thrift is con- 
figered as the prime virtue of a patriot ? | 

| IL believe 
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I believe I had better bring an inſtance to explain my meaning. 
Should I aſk you, whoſe is the military character that gives moſt luſtre 
to the annals of Great Britain? you will anſwer, © To be ſure the 
© Duke of Marlborough's.” But why do you, my friend, admire and 
revere the memory of a plain citizen, Mr. John Hampden, much above 
that of the Great Duke of Marlborough?——Perhaps your reaſon is, 
that his Grace was ſaid to be remarkably tenacious of a Groat 80 
was Mr. Hampden.—But in Mr. Hampden's Groat was included the 
tenure by which every Engliſhman, for himſelf and his poſterity, was 
to hold his fortune in ſecurity. Mr. Hampden loſt, firſt his liberty, 
and then his life; but with his Groat he ſaved his country. | 


If many a page in the hiſtory of worldly intereſt and ambition did not 
prove the fact, it would be thought incredible, that, in*a country of 
liberty, men can be found ready to promote meaſures that tend to 
deſtroy that property in equal laws, which conſtitutes the beſt part of 
a free man's inheritance f. But whoever gains and whoever enjoys the 
emoluments of ſtate, in conſideration of ſupporting bad meaſures, and 
acting upon flaviſh principles, will ſtill find his ſplendor checquered by 
the diſeſteem of his country; and whilſt a ſpirit of liberty and ſenſe of 
virtue remain, there is always danger that the womb of events may 
pour forth from hidden vengeance upon men, who injure and betray 
their country. 5 N | 


* 


But, in the expedient of defraying expences at home by taxes 
abroad, there appears at firſt ſight nothing unpopular, Nations, as well 
as individuals, are driven. headlong by ambition. In France, the 


* Triumphant leaders, at an army's head, 
Hemmed round with glories, pilfer cloth and bread; 
As meaaly pilfer as they bravely fought, 


Now ſave a Nation, and now ſave—a GROAT. | | 
| Porn. 
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"enthuſiaſm was POUR LE GRAND MoNaRQUE. In free ſtates, that ſpirit 
carries more reaſon; becauſe the people being themſelves conſtituent 
parts of government, each particular perſon feels himſelf exalted in the 
clevation of his country; and if the ends propoſed, correſpond with 
the public voice, means are not ſcrupulouſly weighed. The Athenians 
were not the only free people, who thought * every thing juſt which 
pleaſed them, and every thing, by which their ſtate was profited, 


honourable. 


The check to public ambition is expence. Public ſpirit recoils, and 
the feelings of ſelf-intereſt return as ſoon as men find that ſpeculative 
plans of national greatneſs cannot be purſued but with the diminution 
of their own private property. But if a ſtateſman can open the proſpect 
of ſome diſtant country, on which he can throw the maintenance of 
expenſive eſtabliſhments, and lighten the weight of taxes at home, he 


cannot flatter himſelf with a fairer title to the ſtrongeſt ren and to 
the warmeſt wiſhes of the public. 


But before he puts his plan in execution, he will do well to learn a 
little of that philoſophy which (Lord Bolingbroke ſays) © Hiſtory 
e teaches by examples.” In that ſchool he may be taught, that it is the 
nature of mankind to be more impatient of legiſlative injuſtice, than of 
lawleſs violence. Men ſubmit to the one as to the ſtrokes of Heaven, 
againſt which reaſoning is vain, and defence” impracticable. But the 
injuſtice which flows from council and deliberation, bears and works 
hard upon the reaſon; every minute's reflection inſpires new ideas of 
revolt; ſubmiſſion 1 is diſgrace, and reſiſtance duty. 


It is true, that arbitrary meaſures are generally undertaken on a pre- 
ſumption of acquieſcence, (though an involuntary one) or incapacity 
of reſiſtance. For, when a regular plan is once formed to over-turn a 


* Thuc, 
free 
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free conſtitution, the firſt point will be to eſtabliſh ſome principle of 
deſpotic power; but with great care to make the yoke appear as eaſy, 
and the burden as light as poſſible. It is then aſſumed, that for a 
trifling conſideration, no man will expoſe himſelf to the perſonal dan- 


gers of ſuch reſiſtance, as government will be ſurer to puniſh with the 


utmoſt rigour. This was the ſpeculation of King Charles the Firſt; 
but principuis obſta was the ſentiment of Mr. Hampden. 


Perſuaſion to purſue a favourite object has quick acceſs; and the 


love of power is the inſtance in which it is beſt received. One cannot, 


therefore, wonder that ſo many princes have been induced to believe 
that, when the ſword and the purſe are both in their hands, they never 
can be foiled by an unarmed and an unwealthy people. But hiſtory can 
inform them, how ſpirit and induſtry may be oppoſed to inſolence and 
power. And though a ſubordinate people may of themſelves be unable 
to make ſucceſsful oppoſition, yet they may find others either op- 
preſſed, or under fears of oppreſſion, who will make a common cauſe 
in ſtruggling for their common redemption. | 


It is, moreover, the lot of overbearing governments to raiſe jealou- 
ſies and apprehenſions every where, and to make even neutral ſtates 
their enemies. They not only provoke war, but ju/tify it. 


The invaſion of a country, and the attempt to en/lave @ free people, 
are in themſelves violations of the laws of nations; nor 1s it a breach of 
any ſubſiſting treaties for a foreign power to aſſiſt, either in repelling an 
invaſion, or in defending a free people whoſe liberties are attacked. 


“ Si alieni regni invaſor, vel liberi populi oppreſſor bello appetatur, 
“ nihil eo ſiet contra foedus.” (Grotius.) 


1 flatter myſelf, therefore, that you will not charge me with holding 


an unreaſonable opinion, if I confeſs how ſtrongly I am impreſſed with a 
| | | M | perſuaſion 
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perſuaſion of the danger even of claiming any power over the property 
of a free people. Becauſe the temptations to uſe that power are forci · 5 
ble, and the uſe of it is ſure to provoke reſiſtance. 


If you queſtion my arguments I mult refer to hiſtory for proofs, In 
the mean time believe me ever | 


Your's, &c. 


- 


RET TE R. 


Auguſt 12, 1778. 


SIR, 


HE taxes which the 4 raiſed on the confederate ſtates, 

being the means by which they obtained precedence in Greece, 
and by which alſo the confederates were at length not only alienated, 
but driven to join their natural enemies in the demolition of a power 
that was never employed but to injure and oppreſs them, perhaps you 
will not think a few minutes miſ-ſpent in attending to the circumſtances 
that led to that eventful meaſure; what the ſtate of parties, and who 
the principal men were that preceded the adminiſtration of Pericles, 
who firſt carried taxation far beyond the original intention; who 
claimed it as a right, and enforced it by the ſword. 


Miltiades, whoſe victory at Marathon both ſaved Greece, and led to 
the deliverance of many nations from the Perſian yoke, did not long 
ſurvive his glorious conqueſt, He undertook an expedition againſt 
the Parians for the purpoſe of levying contributions, which proved un- 
ſucceſsful; and he-received a mortal wound. The Athenians, who had 
ſeen him vanquiſh millions of Medes and Perſians, could impute his 
defeat at Paros to no motive but treachery, and embittered his laſt 
moments by an ungrateful, cruel perſecution ; having thrown: him into 
a priſon, where he died. | 


Parties ran high at this period. Ariſtides and Themiſtocles divided 
the affections of the people; the former headed the nobles, the latter 
the commons. They were men of different natures, and diſcordant 
| habits : had contracted an early hatred to each other, which never 
intermitted,. except when the public ſervice required their union; and 

| then. 
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chen they had the honour and virtue to act together with the utmoſt 


cordiality. Themiſtocles was intent on raiſing money, and totally in- 
different about the means; for, courting popularity as the inſtrument 
of his ambition, his expences became boundleſs in feaſts, diverſions, 
and eyery ſpecies of magnificence and ſplendour, to gain the . and 
attract the admiration of the vulgar citizens. 


But Ariſtides ſeemed as n to avoid popularity, as his rival 
to obtain it; poverty was not only his habit, but his choice *. But if 
we credit Plutarch, juſtice itſelf was not to be truſted with the pro- 
perty of foreign ſtates; for he ſays, that Ariſtides took part of the | 
treaſure from Delos, and applied it to the ſeparate uſe of Athens, with- 
out the authority of the other confederates. | | 

TI know you are an admirer of Plutarch, but will you not admit that 
he was a little too fond of embelliſhing his biography with anecdotes 


which he picked from Ariſtophanes and other geniuſes, that were little 


better than the ſcandalous chroniclers of their day? The tenor of all 
reſpectable hiſtory ſhews the contrary, The confederates were ſo 


* Callias, who was the richeſt man in Athens, was queſtioned by the Areopagus 
for ſome blemiſhes in his life and character. Among other articles, he was accuſed 
of covetouſneſs and ingratitude; for that he ſuffered Ariſtides, who was his relation 
and friend, to want the common neceſſaries of life. Ariſtides appeared in his defence, 
and induced the Court to acquit him, on giving teſtimony that he (Callias) frequently 
had offered him large ſums of money, which he (Ariſtides) conſtantly refuſed, The 
great commands he bore, and the lucrative employments he had filled, particularly 
that of treaſurer and pay-maſter of all Greece, certainly gave him opportunities to 
have amaſſed as much wealth as he had pleaſed ; but he died ſo poor, that the Senate 
paid his funeral expences, and made a proviſion for his children. 


The irreparable loſs which Great Britain ſuſtained ia the death of the Earl of 


Chatham, and the reſpect ſhewn by Parliament to his name and family, have brought 
the virtues of Ariſtides much i into remembrance and recent converſation. 


clated 
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elated with ſeeing a great maſs of ſtrength collected for their defence, 
and were ſo perfectly ſatisfied with the adminiſtration of their trea- 
ſurer, that they called it the return of Saturn's reign, and the 
« halcyon days of Greece.” There is likewiſe preſerved a ſarcaſtical 
Bon Mot of Themiſtocles, which furniſhes deciſive evidence on this 
point; for, hearing him praiſed for the ſtrict guard he kept on this 
very treaſure, he (Themiſtocles) ſaid, that all the merit of Ariſtides 
«© was that of a ſtrong box.“ 


Themiſtocles himſelf. nila probably look with a greedy eye on the 
repoſitory at Delos. He was too true an Athenian to ſcruple any 
thing that tended to the aggrandizement of Athens. His talent was 
penetration. He had an eye (it was ſaid) that could look into the 
« womb of events.” To his genius and foreſight the Athenians owed 
c their wooden walls, But he undertook his great naval ſyſtem much 
<« againſt the inclination of the people, who complained bitterly of his 
e taking away the ſpear and the ſhield, and binding them to the bank 
<« and the oar.” A navy being not a natural but purchaſed ſtrength, 
he perceived the neceſlity of enlarging the public revenue, and bring- 
ing foreign ſupplies into the Exchequer. With this view he attacked 
Andros, telling the people, he brought two powerful goddeſſes, Per- 
“ ſuaſion and Force.” The Andrians replied, they had two goddeſſes 
ce of equal power to oppoſe them, Poverty and Impoſlibility.” Finding 
them too well prepared for their defence, Themiſtocles retired from 
Andros, as Miltiades had done from Paros, 


Is it poſſible to  refoait from aki a remark on theſe events? Two 
great men, one of whom had defeated the innumerable forces of Xer- 
xes; the other, not only conquered the fleets of Perſia, but wreſted 
from that vaſt empire the dominion of the ſea, and fixed it in his own 
country; yet theſe mighty conquerors were foiled by the ſmall forces 
of two petty RT; who had the reſolution to ſtand boldly forth in de- 
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fence of their liberty and property. The idea is finely n * | 
Tacitus, when he ſays, | 
. © Acrior Ifacidarum regno Gn nenen libertas.” 


Ariſtides and Themiſtocles both died about the ſame time; and 
Cimon, the ſon of Miltiades, ſucceeded to the conduct of affairs, civil 
and military. He gave an early proof of his piety and humanity, by 
redeeming his father's corpſe at the expence of his own liberty. In 
juſtice and integrity, he was not inferior to Ariſtides ; in his military 
conduct, he purſued the tract of Themiſtocles. He was the perſon 
who made the offering of a bridle and a buckler at the altar of Diana 
Ggnifying, that land-armies were no longer to be regarded; and after 
performing that ceremony, he headed the youth of Athens when they 
entered on board the fleet to meet the Perſians at Salamis, | 


The object of his adminiſtration was to encreaſe the navy, and, as 
conducive to that end, augment the public revenue. The confederates 
were bound by their compact to keep up a ſtanding force, ſome of horſe, 
ſome of foot, others of ſhipping. This was felt by many of them as a 
grievous burden, eſpecially when their fears from Perſia were at an 
end; but Cimon diſcharged as many of them as pleaſed, on their pay- 
ing certain ſums in ready money to the treaſury at Athens, which 
were leſs than their proportions of aſſeſſments as fixed by Ariſtides. 
Out of this fund, he purchaſed ſhips ; and thus, without violence or 
injuſtice, he drew in the confederates to contribute largely towards 
the augmentation of the maritime ſtrength of Athens. This was the 
Grſt deviation from the original compact; and took place about ten 
years after the time when Ariſtides was made treaſurer of Greece. 


Cimon was ſupplanted in his influence and power by Pericles; after 
which, though he continued to be commander in chief, and conducted 
ſeveral glorious enterprizes, he never interfered in the civil govern- 
ment of Athens. 


On 


C04 

On the ſeceſſion of Cimon, the principal men of the city choſe 
Thucydides to counteract the deſigns of Pericles, There commenced a 
regular diviſion of the two parties; one ſtiling themſelves the many, the 
other the few. But we find of how little weight the probity and merit” 
of the one proved, in competition with the powers of intereſt and 
paſſion, by which Pericles led the people; and with no pretenſions but 
thoſe of a Demagogue, aſſumed the authority of an actual monarchX#.. 


I am your's, &c. 


. 
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LETT ERA 


Auguſt 3's 1778, 
SIR, 
OU wonder at my giving ſuch a name as 1 to the 
great Pericles. But the term was peculiar to Athens. We 
miſunderſtand it here. The literal conſtruction of the word is, A Leader 
of the People; but as the ſupreme powers of the ſtate, both legiſlative 
and executive, were veſted in the people of Athens, by the Leaders of 
the people there were meant the Leaders of the State. 


But the word Demagogue bears a different ſenſe in different places. 
Ariſtotle ſays, that “ In a Democracy, it is he who flatters the people; 
« in a Monarchy, it is he who flatters the Prince; for flattery is the 
„ buſineſs of a King's Demagogue. Tyrants, therefore, love to be 
* ſerved by the very worſt of men; they delight in ſervility, and 
their meaſures require an implicit obedience, to which men of a 
& liberal nature cannot ſubmit * 


If you then, my friend, ſhould « ever uſe the word Demagogue, as 


Ariſtotle has defined it, you can apply it to ſuch perſons only as make 


a pernicious uſe of their authority in our public Councils. The De- 
magogues of England are they who deceive the King, miſlead the Par- 
liament, enrich themſelves, and undo- their Country. Whether any 
ſuch Demagogues are now to be found, either in the cabinet of the 


Es vag 6 Anperyuyo; Tv dun xoat* maga de Toy Tuan, ei rant unziles. "Orr 
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King, or in the great departments of the law, or in the two Houſes of 
Parliament, you, who live in the world, know better than I who live 
out of it. All I learn is from news-papers; and if they are to be cre- 
dited, I ſee that pains are taken to throw all miſcarriages and diſap- 
pointments on thoſe Admirals and Generals who are employed in the 
public ſervice. This was the conſtant practice of the Demagogues at 
Athens, to which many a gallant and brave oflicer fell a ſacrifice &. 


But let us reſume our ſubject, and.ſay a word or two of the ſtate and 
| temper of the Athenian people. 


The commencement of their power may properly be dated from the 
time when Theſeus abridged the Royal Prerogatives. The Monarchy 
then became of fo little conſequence, that it was aboliſhed in compli- 
ment to the memory of Codrus, the laſt King of Athens, who made a 
voluntary ſacrifice of his life to ſerve his country. Every W 
Mane was in favour of . government. 


The 8 was interrupted by the tyranny of EI which 
in his perſon and family continued ſixty-eight years, but ended in a 
revolution, that not only reſtored the people to their liberty and impor- 
tance, but inveſted them with deſpotic power over every eminent and 
meritorious perſon (for ſuch only were the objects of it). This was the 
Oſtraciſm; by which law every man was doomed to ten years baniſh- 
ment, on whom fix thouſand citizens agreed to pronounce the ſentence, 


* Among theſe were Miltiades, Cimon, Themiſtocles, and many others: No leſs 
than ſix of ten Admirals, who obtained the victory at Arginuſe, were put to death on 
the information of one of their colleagues, who, by his own neglect, had occaſioned 
the very accident with which he charged the others. His name was Theramenes, an 
inferior, Demagogue, at that time the creature of Critias, and other leading Dema- 
gogues, who were jealous of the meritorious Admirals, It is remarkable, that not many 
years after, Theramenes himſelf underwent the ſentence of death, by poiſon, at the 
-inſtance of this very Critias. | 
| | O | without 
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without any cauſe or allegation, and with no more ceremony than writ- 
ing the devoted name on a ſhell, and throwing it into the ballot-box. 


By the ſpur of occaſion men are driven to ſtrange expedients ; and 
the Oſtraciſm was eſtabliſhed to prevent the ſucceſs of thoſe popular arts 
by which Piſiſtratus acquired the ſovereignty. 


But there was no tyranny, which the Athenians dreaded more than 
the ſour Ariſtocratic government of Sparta; the Lacedzmonians (who 
were intent on planting it wherever they could) attempted to impoſe that 


Conſtitution upon Athens, amidſt the confuſion that accompanied the 
_ expulſion of the Piſiſtratidæ. For this reaſon, not only the popular 


virtues of humanity and courteſy, but alſo ſtern and rigid integrity, 
became an object of their jealouſy and fear. Themiſtocles was baniſhed, 
becauſe he was affable and profuſe ; Ariſtides, becauſe he was inflexi- 
bly juſt; and Cimon, becauſe he was an admirer of Spartan virtue. 


To that inſolence of power which the Oftraciſm had created, was 
added an exceſs of national pride that aroſe, firſt, from the glory the 
Athenian name had acquired in the Perſian wars, and afterwards from 
her acknowledged ſuperiority over the'reſt of Greece. 


This, as well as I can inform myſelf, was the diſpoſition of the 
Athenian people, when Pericles began to attract their notice. 


His firſt object was to raiſc the authority of the people above that of 
the Senate; concluding rightly, that they would be ſure to entruſt 
him with the power, which he put into their hands. 


In his regulations of police, he provided every thing to ſupply the 
wants, and contribute to the pleaſures of the people. To this uſe and 
purpoſe he applied the taxes that were paid by the confederates and 
allics of Athens, One of the firſt acts of his adminiſtration, was to remove 


the 


1 
the treaſure from Delos to Athens. He then encreaſed the aſſeſſments, 
and levied them with extreme rigour*, Out of this fund he built 
temples, and other edifices, for the ornament of the city; he erected 
theatres, ſome fot muſic, ſome for the drama, and others for all kinds 
of public entertainments; in all which he gave the citizens an actual 
property, there being galleries reſerved for them; and each had a 
right to demand, at the treaſury, the price of a ſeat on every day of 

exhibition. Out of the ſame ſtock, Pericles allotted penſions to the 

poor citizens; and a ſtated allowance for their attendance on general 
aſſemblies, and all other public buſineſs. 

The allies, you may be ſure, were not eaſy at ſeeing the taxes, 
which they conſented to pay for their general protection, applied to 
the ſingle purpoſe of ſupporting a miniſter's power by corruption, 
and by largeſſes beſtowed on thoſe who were neceſſary to uphold his 
influence. They remonſtrated againſt the breach of truſt, and undue 
application of their property; but Pericles, in a general aſſembly of the 
people, anſwered them, That the money was not theirs who gave, 
e but theirs to whom it was given; that the confederates had all agreed 
<« to be taxed, on condition the Athenians would keep them free 
« from the barbarian yoke, and as long as that condition was fulfilled, 
e they had no 18 to enquire into diſburſements f.“ 


The Carians, indeed, refed to pay the tax, and put Lyſicles to 
death, with all his attendants, who were ſent to collect it ; but the reſt 
were obliged to ſubmit; for, upon the leaſt expreſſion of reluctance, 
| Pericles ſent an armed force, not only to exact the tribute, but to new 

model their Conſtitutions, and accept ſuch forms of government, 


* He raiſed the aſſeſſments from 460 to 600 talents. Cleon, and the other ſucceed- 
ing Demagogues, advanced them to 1500. 


| + Plutarch. Life of Pericles» | 
3 Thuc. 1. 3. 
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as were moſt likely to make them ſubſervient to the legillture of 
Athens *. 


Too late then did the cenketlonutas ſee and feel, that ſtates which 
are conſtituted in freedom, are not therefore to be entruſted with an 
arbitrary power over the property of others; and that by throwing off 
the Perſian yoke, they had only changed maſters; and found the 


Athenian Demagogues not leſs deſpotic, but more ſubtle n than 
the Kaſtern Emperors f. 


I am, &c. 


*  Adurxra de orte Ac ty yevoueror di n dluvao bai, oi S UEaxo r 
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LE F 


. September 14, 1778. 
SIR, 


IE letter you receive by this poſt being mere biography, I deſire 

you, unleſs it comes in an idle hour, not to read it. But as 
memoirs of famous men are always intereſting, and as motives can 
only be diſcerned by actions, it ſeems not quite immaterial to give you 
as many particulars as may ferve to ſhew the principles that governed 
the political and moral conduct of that perſon, who eſtabliſhed an 
arbitrary taxation over free ſtates, by the government of Athens. 


As far then as my little diſcerament goes, private ambition was the 
fingle principle that Pericles ever knew. All his virtues and all his 
vices were ſubſervient to that end. Popularity was the only poflible 
means to obtain it. But he had the taſk not only of atchieving great 
actions to attract the admiration of his fellow ſubjects; he had not 
only their love to acquire by adminiſtering, as he did, to their plea- 
fares and their wants, but had the till greater difficulty of guarding 
- againſt the jealouſies and humours of the moſt irritable and moſt ſuſpi- 
cious people upon earth. Yet. ſuch was his wonderful dexterity and 
attention, that, with no authority but that of perſonal influence, he 
governed, like an abſolute monarch, thoſe capricious, high-ſpirited 
republicans for forty years together. 


His tutor was Anaxagoras, who held the firſt rank in philoſophy and 
| learning. The chief buſineſs of ſchools then was, to inveſtigate thoſe 
| | P ſecret 
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ſecret ſprings which actuate the minds of men in the various ſitua- 
tions and different turns of life. The ſtudy of human nature and the. 
ſcience of government were the objects of Pericles education. 


He was thought to bear a ſtriking reſemblance to Piſiſtratus; and 
this accident alone had raiſed many an unfavourable idea of him. But 
he knew the nature of jealouſy; and though it is apt to take the ſlight- 
eſt incidents for irrefragable proofs, yet, without ſome ground of fact, 
it ſeldom proceeds to action. That he might not, therefore, be ſuſ- 
pected of reſembling Piſiſtratus in his deſigns, as well as his perſon, by 
courting the people, in order to enſlave them, he addicted himſelf to a 
recluſe and ſolitary life. His domeſtic eſtabliſhment was mean, and ſo 
uncomfortable, as to be complained of by his own fanuly. Of all the 


diverſions he procured for others, he partook of none. himſelf. No 
hoſpitality at home ; no ſociability abroad.. | 


In this habit of ſecluſion, he had the further advantage of avoiding. 
both the diſguſt that filence creates, and thoſe invidious remarks and 
_ warpings that illiberal companions are apt to make on the expreſſions 

and behaviour of diſtinguiſhed-perſons in their familiar converſations. 
But that he might raiſe no prejudices .by a conſtructive affectation of 
Spartan manners, he made them the conſtant topics of his contempt 
and ridicule. Whatever was applauded at Lacedzmon, he exploded ; 
and what was prohibited, he patronized, particularly the reception of 
foreigners, and encouragement of public entertainments. 


He taught the citizens to be luxurious from principle, as well as in- 
clination; that pleaſure was a vital part of liberty; and the certainty 
of enjoying it, under the ſanction of benevolent laws, inſpired them 
to defend their happy Conſtitution with double ſpirit and vigour. He 
contraſted the noble ardour with which the Athenians ruſhed, againſt the 
flow mechanic pace with which the Spartans were moved on to battle; 


aſſuring 
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aſſuring his countrymen of victory, as often as their armies met; 
becauſe the courage of the one was technical, the other natural &. 


Such was his care to avoid all appearances of deſiring the favour of 
Sparta, that, on the invaſion of Attica, he gave his lands to the public, 
in caſe they were ſpared by the enemy. (An event that was probable 
to have happened on account of ſome hoſpitality and perſonal friend- 
ſhip that ſubſiſted between him and Archidamus, the Spartan King.) 


Foreſtalling and regrating were not unknown, but very unpopular, 
in thoſe times. Pericles had all the produce of his eſtates brought to 
the · public market, and ſold at a certain moderate price, at all ſeaſons, 
near his own houſe, with great care to let the people know whom the 


property belonged to. 


Though he had great perſonal courage, yet he uſed more caution in 
the field than was agreeable to the impetuous ſpirit of the Athenians: 
But even this circumſtance he turned to his advantage, by telling 
them continually, f that ſpirits like theirs ought to be immortal, 
and he would do all that lay in his power to make them ſo.” 


In affairs of ſtate, Pericles never yielded to the opinions of the 
people, but with all the powers of eloquence impreſſed his own. 
When they were inſolent, he rebuked; when they deſponded, he ani- 
mated them. The vigour of his adminiſtration kept their ſpirits alert, 
whilſt his own diſintereſtedneſs, and unbroken abſtinence from all lu- 
crative emoluments, gave ſuch entire credit to his profeſſions, that the 
citizens looked upon him as the protector of their liberty, and ſole 
guardian of the ſtate. 


[ 56 ] | 
Pericles has been much extolled for his love of liberty; but they whe 
attribute that merit, do not mark the line betwixt liberty and hcen- 
tiouſneſs. For to obtain popular favour, he threw down thoſe conſtitu- 
tional barriers which Solon inſtituted, as a balance betwixt the power of 
the great, and the due ſubordination of the people. 


That great legiſlator found the Athenians immerſed in licentiouſneſs, 
and the ſtate in anarchy. To eſtabliſh order and good government, he 
made two regulations; one in the ſtate, the other in the law. He ap- 
pointed a Senate of four hundred, without whoſe previous conſent no 
meaſure could be propoſed to the General Aſſembly, and who had the 
direction of public affairs, with the appointment of all officers, civil and 
military. He judged this a proper medium, to give deliberation and 
execution to the Senate, leaving in the citizens at large a right to dif- 
ſent and to affirm; that no law, no tax, no military ſervice, might be 
oppoſed without their own conſent, | | 


Solon's other regulation was to new model, if not inftitute, the 
powers of the Arcopagus. They who had filled the high office of Ar- 
chon, became of courſe Judges of this court; their number therefore 
was indefinite. The juriſdiction went much further than our old Star 
Chamber; for it had cognizance not only of ſuch actual offences as no 
law comprehended, but extended even to the vices of the heart, ſuch 
as ingratitude, impiety, calumny, malevolence, &c. Though the 
powers of this court were exceſſive, yet the rank and integrity of the 
Judges, and the wiſdom and juſtice of all their decrees, made the tri- 
bunal venerable, and its judgments — obeyed. 


Pericles, through the contrivance of one Ephialtes, an inferior Dema- | 
gogue, overturned both theſe inſtitutions. 


When any citizen was condemned by the Areopagus, he adviſed l 
appeal to the people, and took care always to get the decree reverſed. 
„ By 


E 


By this practice, the authority of the Areopagus fell into decay, and 
the people were freed from their fears of that awful judicature. 


In the next place, he brought all military arrangements before the 
General Aſſemblies in the firſt inſtance, without the previous vote of 
the Senate, according to Solon's law. 


Having made theſe ſacrifices of the Conſtitution to popularity, the 
citizens appointed him to every important command, and intruſted 
him with the conduct of affairs, civil and military, during the remain- 

der of his life. And he approved himſelf not only a great miniſter, 
but an able and ſucceſsful commander, both at ſea and land. It does 
not, however, appear, that he was guided by any true ſpirit of patri- 
otiſm ; for he would rather have ſeen the moſt important ſervice de- 
feated, than that another perſon ſhould derive credit from it. Cimon, 
when under ſentence of the Oftraciſm, came and offered his aſſiſtance 
at the battle of Tanagra, but was rejected by the management of Peri- 
cles, as being outlawed for his ſuppoſed affection to Sparta, The Spar- 
tans were victorious ; but the friends of Cimon, to prove as it were, 
his fidelity by their own, engaged in a body, and ruſhed upon danger 
with ſuch avidity, that they were killed to a man. This event made 
an impreſſion on the Athenians, and they recalled Cimon from banifh- 
ment to command their forces; but he made an agreement with Peri- 
cles not to interfere with civil affairs.. 


Some years afterwards, when the ſon of Cimon was appointed to a 
command, leſt the name and family of that great man ſhould again riſe 
into eſtimation, he ſtinted him in his equipments, ſo that the expe- 
dition failed. He then took the command himſelf, with adequate ſup- 
plies, and ſucceeded, 


He valued himſelf ſo much upon his humanity, that in his laſt 
moments, when his friends, thinking him inſenſible, were lamenting 
Ye over 


over him, and veciting the ſplendid actions of his life, he raiſed him- 
ſelf up to tell them, chat they had forgot to mention that which 
« did moſt real honour, and now gave him the greateſt comfort; 


c which. was, that no citizen had ever put on mourning on his 
“ account.” : 


It is true that he never cauſed the death of any citizen, but was ſtill 
guilty of great cruelty and tyranny. . For to bring his ſyſtem of go- 
verning by corruption within the bounds of practicability, and becauſe 
the citizens were too numerous to be penſioned and gratified out of 
the fund of taxes, which he exacted from foreign ſtates, he, therefore, 
procured an ex peſt facto law to disfranchile all perſons who were not 
of Athenian deſcent, by the mother's as well as the father's fide. By 
this law, five thouſand perſons, ſome of noble birth and large property, 
were deprived of their freedom; and that they might not raiſe diſ- 
contents within the city, were all fold out for ſlaves. 


It was remarkable (may I call it providential?) that all the children 
he had by his Athenian wife, died of the plague. To legitimate his 
children by Aſpaſia, who was a Mileſian, he got this law repealed. 
And a ſon, whom he called after his own name, being appointed, in 
conſequence of that repeal, to.a command in an army, was condemned 


for his behaviour at Arginuſæ, and ſuffered death by the hands of 
an executioner. | 


Nor does it appear, that he had much milk of human kindneſs ; for 
he ſuffered his tutor, Anaxagoras, in extreme old age, to be ſo deſti- 
tute, that he took a reſolution to ſtarve himſelf. Pericles came to 
diſſuade him from that reſolution ; but the poor old man aſked him, 
« How a lamp could burn without oil?“ 


Nor does his integrity appear in a favourable light from this circum- 


| ance: Alcibiades, one day finding him in perplexity and diſtreſs, be- 


cauſe 


Q 


„ 
cauſe he could not account for the public money, adviſed him, © to 
_ -<« bufy the people's minds with ſomething elſe, that they might not 
think of bringing him to any account at all.” On this ground he 
provoked the Peloponneſian l which ended in the ruin of his 
country. | f 


The memory of Pericles has received great advantage from the 
ſilence of Thucydides, who mentions him always with reſpect, and im- 
putes no ill to him. Commentators, therefore, have concluded the 
charges againſt him are not well founded. But Thucydides and he 
were perſonal enemies and rivals; an ingenuous and attentive obſerver 
will, therefore, find much more cauſe to admire the delicacy of that 
great hiſtorian, than deny the facts which his REY r u though i 
the actor is not named. | | Þ 


Sf 


Another 3 for the character of Pericles ariſes from a com- 
pariſon with the perſons who ſucceeded him. The regular ſucceſſion of 
Heroes and of patriots ended with Cimon. The Demagogues, after Peri- 
cles, governed with as little wiſdom as honeſty. But was not Pericles 
himſelf the cauſe that virtue and power became incompatible ? The OE 
traciſm was in uſe about ninety years ; during that time ſcarce one great 
man eſcaped it. As the Roman Emperors exterminated virtue, becauſe 
virtue is in its nature hoſtile and formidable to tyranny ; at Athens, 
tranſcendent virtue was dreaded, leſt it ſhould attract too much in- 
fluence to be conſiſtent with Democracy. But ſtill there was no-foul 
block in the road to diſtinction; and if a great man was baniſhed, he 

carried his glory untarniſhed to his place of exile. But Pericles made 
it impoſſible to attain power by any means, except corruption, and 
ſuch baſe appliances as men of noble natures could not ſubmit to. 
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I muſt not cloſe my account of Pericles, without introducing Aſpa- 
ſia : ſhe was the moſt remarkable woman that any age or country 
| has 


' 

1 „% 
has produced. She was firſt the miſtreſs, afterwards the wife of Peri- 
cles, and had a deciſive influence over every action, both of his pub- 
lic and private life. She inſtructed him in philoſophy, politics, and 
oratory. That maſter- piece of eloquence, which he pronounced at the 
funeral of thoſe who were killed in the Samian war, was her compo- 
ſition. Her houſe was the reſort of all who were, and who affected to 

a be thought, of taſte and literature. Even Socrates took a pride in her 
information. But in all the conduct of Pericles, there is ſomething 
that marks the genius of the woman. His plans were calculated for 
brilliancy, not ſolidity. He neither led the citizens, nor governed the 
allies, by the ſtable principles of juſtice, integrity, and liberty; but 
by fear, intereſt, and artifice, Principles which may lead to abſolute, 
but ſhort-lived, power, and which ſow the never-failing ſeeds of diſ- 
cord and diſſolution. | | 
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The Athenian Empire ſurvived Pericles but twenty-four years. 


I am Your's, &c. 


LETTER 


1 611 


Lr 


September 21, 1778. 
0 1 ip | 


F I was writing, not to my particular friend, but to the world at 
large, it would appear ridiculous to keep up a diſpute now the ob- 
ject of it is abandoned. The hiſtorian of the Colonization of Free States 
recommends it to our Miniſters *, by all means to maintain a ſtanding 
army in America, in order to keep our rebellious colonies in ſubjection. 
e For, he adds, the exemplary puniſhments inflited on the colonies 
& of Samos od Leſbos evince, that theſe ancient ſtates ſcrupled not 
eto employ much ſeverer chaſtiſements than om maintenance of a 
” ne n 18 


* A 


A oeople over whom a ftandih g army is s kept for the purpoſe of chaſ- 


tiſement, are in actual ſlavery. What ſeverer puniſhment can be in- 


flicted on a free people, I know not; nor will I aſk, how or where 
this ſtanding, army is to be kept? But is it not a little out of date to 
be exhorting our Miniſters not to inflict that ſort of chaſtiſement (lenient 
as it may ſeem in their ideas) upon the Americans, becauſe it appears 
that his Majeſty has been adviſed to ſubmit to Congreſs the direction of 
all military arrangements in America? + And a more complete acknow- 
ledgment of the faverezgnty of Congreſs cannot be made, than reſign- 
ing the power of the ſword into their hands, 


But, in proceeding upon our line of literary diſcuſſion, I wiſh to aſk 
the learned writer, how Samos and Leſbos came to be colonies of 
Athens? | oY 


* Hiſtory of the Colonization of the Free States of Antiquity, p. 141. 


+ See the Commiſſioners letter to the Congreſs. | 
1 There 


1 62 1 

There is no authentic account of the eſtabliſhment of theſe iſlands; 
but, according to tradition, the firſt ſettlers in both of them were Do- 
rians; ſo that we have not the ſhallow pretence of genealogy to call them 


colonies of Athens. But the exemplary puniſhments that he mentions may 
be worth a remark. | 


The Samians were engaged in 2 war with the Mileſians about the 
right which each claimed to a city called Priene. Pericles, on this 
occafion, ated an conſiſtency with his own great plan of making Athens 
the ſole maritime power of Greece. To that end, it was eſſential to 
reduce ſuch ſtates as were able to contend with her at ſea; and it was 
an obvious policy to ſupport the weaker (as Miletus was) againſt the 
ſtronger party. Polycrates, the famous King of Samos, had formerly 
diſputed the dominion of the ſea with the, Perſian. Emperor“; and at 
this time the naval ſtrength of Samos was not much inferior to that of 
Athens +. Pericles, therefore, judged, that by joining the Athenian to 
the Mileſian fleet, the Samians would be ſoon overpowered. The event 
confirmed his ſpeculation. The Samians, after a reſolute defence, capi- 
tulated. Pericles changed the government from an Oligarchy to a 
Democracy}; and to prevent any attempt to reſtore the I, 
he carried off fifty citizens of the beſt diſtinction and property, and 
ordered them to be detained as hoſtages in the iſland of Lemnos. In 
regret for the loſs of ſo many valuable citizens, to reſtore them to their 
liberty and country, and to regain their own legal government, the 
Samians renewed the war. But Pericles again attacked them, reduced 


* Herodotus, + Thuc. 

} + It was the policy of Pericles, wherever he extended the power of Athens to ant 
Democracies, By this means he attached the bulk of the people; as they would na- 
turally follow thoſe, who not only gave them rank and importance, but who were al- 
ways ready to ſupport them in it. Diviſion was a certain conſequence of this project; 
and where it grew to ſedition and bloodſhed, the ſtates rendered themſelves too weak 
to contend with Athens, Theſe innovations occaſioned many horrid ſcenes of confu- 
non and maſſacre, particularly at Samos, Corcyra, Thebes, and Argos. £ 

: the 


„ 
the city by ſtorm; and then eraſed the walls, ſeized all their ſhipping, 


compelled them to pay a great ſum in ſpecie, and ſettle the regular pay- 
ment of a productive tax in future. 


Never did the Athenians exult more, than in ſeeing that rival ſtate 
reduced, her navy brought into their own ports, and a great acceſſion 
to their national revenue. Pericles was at the height of popularity and 
fame; the Senate crowned him with laurels, and the ladies adorned 
him with garlands and ribbands; only Elpinice, the ſiſter of Cimon, 

(a lady whoſe name is often mentioned in Athenian hiſtory) whilſt the 
others were applauding and careſſing, told him, „That when her 
ce brother triumphed, it was over tyrants z but he (Pericles) triumphed 
cc in the deſtruction of freemen; men of the fame blood, united in the 
cc ſame cauſe of liberty with themſelves. You have enſlaved (the faid) 
c the very people whom Cimon redeemed from tyranny, and whoſe 
c freedom it was his glory to ſtrengthen and defend *. But the mini- 


ſerial writer calls this proceeding exemplary ; and if you proate, we will 


go to his other example, which is that of LG: 


The Athenians had levied no taxes upon Leſbos. She had always 
kept ten ſhips in readineſs to act for the common ſervice of the confede- 
rates. But when Athens firſt opened her plan for enſlaving Greece, the 


Leſbians diſcovered an inclination to revolt, and entered into a. corre- 


ſpondence with Sparta; but, not meeting with ſufficient encouragement, 


were willing to deſiſt, The Athenians, being apprized of their deſigns, 


reſolved to be before-hand with them, and began the attack. They ſent 


a fleet to block up their ports. The Leſbians were now obliged to ſtand 


on their defence. A general confederacy was already formed, under the 
guidance of Sparta, to ſupport the freedom of Greece againſt the uſurpa- 
tions and tyranny of Athens. The Deputies of each ſtate were aſſem- 
bled at Lacedæmon; and the Leſbians ſent their ambaſſadors to ſtate the 


$ * Plutarch, * 
cauſes 
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cauſes of their revolt, to deſire admittance into the alliance with Sparta, 
and ſhare the general protection. The ambaſſador alledged, That 
e the Leſbians had entered into the Athenian confederacy, not with an 
intent to enſlave the reſt of Greece to Athens, but to deliver Greece 
<« for ever from the barbarian yoke. To this one condition, the con- 
G tracting parties were all bound by a ſpecific oath. But, except them- 
« ſelves and the Chians, the reſt of the confederates were all enſlaved 
« by Athens. That till Sparta held out her protecting hand, there 
<« was no proſpect of redreſs; for they were too diſtant from each 
« other to unite in any probable ſyſtem of defence, eſpecially as the 
e taxes impoſed by Athens had bereft them of their means. Theſe | 
taxes had enabled Athens to purſue her dangerous and ambitious 
projects; that the great revenues which Leſbos would yield might 
enable her to complete the reduction of all Greece, and Sparta herſelf 
be expoſed to the utmoſt danger. They, therefore, moſt ardently 
« deſired to unite with Sparta, to ſupport the cauſe of liberty and 
« juſtice; for, as long as they continued in alliance with the Athe- 
* nians, they muſt be conſidered as inſtruments in their hands to rivet 
* the chains of ſlavery upon others, whoſe freedom they were 5 
« by the moſt ſolemn obligations to defend“. 


The favoured author, whom we are criticizing, aſcribes to the Leſ- 
bians the ſame ſpirit of faction and rebellion which (he lays) governs 
the Americans}. I will not touch upon the parallel. But in the great 
Congreſs which was aſſembled at Sparta, for the glorious purpoſe of 
protecting freedom, the motives which theſe Leſbians aſſigned for their 
conduct were fully approved f. They were admitted into the general 
confederacy, and aſſured of all poſſible protection. Unhappily, the 


Spartans were not ſo well prepared to defend, as the Athenians to attack 


*» Thuc. | 
+ Hiſtory of the Free States of Antiquity, p. 128. 
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the Leſbians, They were defeated, and obliged to ſurrender at 
diſcretion. CES: Ls 1 


Cleon, who ſucceeded Pericles, was at this time chief Demagogue 
at Athens. On the ſurrender of Mitylene (the capital of Leſbos) he pro- 
cured a decree, © That all the males ſhould be put to death, and the 
„ women and children ſold for ſlaves.” A few minutes intervened 
| betwixt the reſpite, and the intended execution of this bloody law *. 


But Paches (the admiral who commanded at Leſbos) had already ſent 


a thouſand of the beſt and nobleſt citizens, who had been moſt active 
in inciting the people to reſiſtance, as priſoners to Athens. There 
theſe thouſand perſons underwent a public execution. In all the tra- 
gic drama, there is no repreſentation that inſpires compaſſion and hor- 
ror more than the picture which Thucydides has drawn of the ſuffer- 
ings of the Mitylencans, in the cauſe of liberty and virtue. 


I hope this 3 letter will find you in an idle hour; but I have 
been the more correct in my relation of theſe events at Samos and Leſ- 
bos, becauſe they are pointed out to the good people of England as 
exemplary puniſhments for diſobedient colonies f. a 


I cannot help adding one event more, as it is ſo parallel to the 
others, which is, the tragical fate of Melos. The eſtabliſhment of that 
republic was as ſingular as its end was lamentable. A regiment of ſol- 
diers that came from Tænaros had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 
Spartan ſervice. "OP were received into 2 ny as denizens, and had 


* Diodatus, in a very eloquent oration, oppoſed the final execution of Cleon's de- 
cree. Cleon ſupported it; but, on a diviſion of the General Aſſembly, there appeared 
a majority on the ſide of mercy, The reſpite arrived at Mitylene, when Paches was 
in the very act of giving orders for a general maſſacre, Thuc. 


+ Hiſtory of Colonization, p. 128. 
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manſions allotted to them, but were not permitted to hold offices, nor 
ſhare in the emoluments of the ſtate. They had a ſpirit which could 
not brook this inequality; and their complaints raiſed ſuch fears 
and ſuſpicions, that they were thrown into priſon, and doomed to 
execution. But their wives having obtained permiſſion to. viſit them,. 
and take their laſt farewel, they changed cloaths, and in that diſguiſe 
the men made their eſcape. They inſtantly got poſſeſſion of an impor- 
tant fortreſs, and made ſo gallant a ſhew of defence, that the Lacedz- 
monians offered terms, and affigned the city of Melos for their reſi - 
dence. Here they had remained for many centuries, in full enjoy- 
ment of a free Conſtitution, and in uniform attachment to their 
founder, Sparta, when the Athenians ordered them to break their 
union with Sparta, and become the allies of Athens. | 


There was a conference betwixt deputies appointed by each ſtate. 
The Melians averred, © That they could not become the ALIIEs, with- 
« out being at the ſame time the Saves of Athens,” which the Athe- 
nian deputies. were not diſpoſed to contradict, but gave them their 
choice of SLavery or Darn. They preferred the latter *. And after 
making a brave defence, were forced at length to ſurrender. All that 
[| were fit to bear arms were put to the ſword; the old men, the 

women, and children were ſold for ſlaves. 


if | ls it poſſible to cloſe my narrative of theſe melancholy events, with» 
out obſerving, how ſoon a virtuous and free people may degenerate 
| into tyranny and baſeneſs, when luxury and corruption become their 
| | habits, and arbitrary taxes the means to ſupport them? The alter- 
| native which Athens now gave to thoſe whom ſhe thought would not 
" reſiſt her power, was TzisuTz or D8sTRUCTION.. | 


p | 3 * The whole debate at this conference is minutely related by Thucydides,. Book 5. 
1 FJ 


| 67 ] 
It was but half a century before this zra, at the eve of the Perſian in- 
vaſion, when the idea of tribute was held in ſuch abhorrence at Athens, 
that the Athenians ſtoned one Lycidas, a reſpectable Senator, to death, 
for only giving his opinion *, © That it would be more prudent to pay 
e a ſmall tribute to Xerxes, than expoſe themiciven to the reſentment 
of that mighty Emperor.” » 


1 Your's, &c. 
2 Herodotus, 1.9% | 
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October 6, 1778. 
8 I R, | 
N the courſe of your reading g. I * you have imbibed not only 

thoſe principles of true philoſophy, which Lord Bolingbroke 
aſcribes to the ſtudy of hiſtory, but in the volumes of Pagan hiſtory 
you muſt have found. many a ſentiment of piety and true religion; 
and that in the minds of wiſe and good men, throughout all ages and 
in all nations, there has exiſted a belief of a ſuperintending Providence, 
and that the hand of God was always raiſed to protect the innocent 
and juſt, and (if I may take an expreſſion from ſcripture) “ to break the 


« jaws of the wicked *. Neither was the idea of a jealous God con- 


ſined to the Moſaic writings. For, 


Wheu Xerxes was preparing to invade Greece, and his courtiers all 


around him were flattering his pride and ſtimulating his ambition, he 


had one honeſt counſellor + who told him TxurH; who deprecated the 
wickedneſs of enſlaving a free, and the raſhneſs of attacking a brave 
and diſtant people ; who warned him of his impiety, and the danger of 
provoking God, by aiming at more power than appertains to man. 
« Don't you obſerve (he ſaid) that God ſtrikes the aſpiring tower 
<« and lofty oak with lightning, whilſt the cottage and the ſhrub are 
« ſparcd? 1 you ſee (he amt that Jupiter directs his thunder- 


* Job: 
+ Artabanus, brother of Darius, uncle of Xerxes. 
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bolt againſt the ravenous and monſtrous beaſt, whilſt the harmleſs 
1M and quiet animal is permitted to live in "_ * ,. 


Alter enſlaving 0 many free un een the government of 
Samos, and maſſacring the cities of Leſbos and of Melos, you will not 
be ſurprized that Athens herſelf very ſoon became an object of that juſt 
vengeance, which the corruption and tyranny of her ſtate demanded. 


Not long after the death of Cleon, Alcibiades, the nephew and 


pupil of Pericles, became the leading Demagogue; a man as capable 
to give, as the people were to receive, every bad impreſſion: he knew 
their tempers well, and that by a ſedulous application to their prevail» 


ing paſſions, their avarice and their pride, he could make himſelf a 
Syren to lead them __ any rock that his own genius prompted him 
to afſail. 0 

Under his adminiſtration the Melians were deſtroyed, and on the 
return of the army from that ſlaughter, the expedition againſt Sicily 


took place. The deſign had been formed two years wee and every 


thing was now em for its execution. 


Alcibiades had his 8 orators, and e in pay, to N 


raiſe falſe reports of the nature of the people, and ſituation of the 


country; they magnified the riches, but depreciated the ſtrength of 


Sicily; deſcribing it as a paſſive victim, and as an eaſy prey, that 


would yield great plenty of taxes to augment the pleaſures, and in- 


creaſe the penſions of the citizens, They had maps of the country, and 


| . 3 . 
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allotted many of them to themſelves rich portions of this new conqueſt. 
And to ſuch a pitch of enthuſiaſm, were the people brought, that wiſe, 


intelligent, and diſcerning men were afraid to oppoſe the torrent of 


their zeal; for whocver preſumed to fuggeſt a doubt of the ſucceſs, or 
to queſtion the juſtice, of the enterprize, was looked upon as di/af- 
ud and . e as an nr to his e 


Nicias, indeed, 2 man * TR birth and e 1 an ads ſateſ: 
man and ſucceſsful general, was not careful to conceal is ſentiments 3 
but, to engage him to the undertaking, Alcibiades got him appointed 
firſt in command. The preferment was, however, ſo far from warp- 
ing his opinion, that when the final deciſion was brought before 
the General Aſſembly, he reminded; the people, How they had 
« crouched under the, fiſt, difappointments of the laſt war, and that 
« they were fl ill leſs able now than at that time to bear defeat. That 
their enemies were looking with a watchful eye for an opportunity 
< to repair their late diſgraces, and to lower the pride of Athens, A 
general combination would be formed againſt them, and they were 
« throwing all the force of Sicily into the ſcale of their natural enemies, 
<« who would have been glad to purchaſc-it, at any rate, during the laſt 
« war. They were roaming (he told them) to a diſtant climate, where 
they had not an inch of ground that they could depend on long as 
their own and in the winter ſeaſons, their meſſengers could not paſs. 
for many months. But ſuppoſing it practicable to ſubdue, it would 
« ſtill be impoſſible to retain, the country. And the Sicilians (he added) 


mere a ſpirited and free people, who would never change their ai 
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* Theſe cireumſtances are all related by Thueydides, Book 6. 


But, 


* 
But, on the other fide, Alcibiades aſſured the people, that * The 


“ Sicthans were unable to withſtand the firſt ſhock of the Athenian  - 


« forces, and were ſo far from having a competency of warlike ſtores 
© to make head again a diſciplined and well appointed army, that 
* they had not arms ſufficient for their perſonal ſafety. 

They were (he ſaid) a promiſcuous people, of various origins, 


< from various countries, and diſunited among themſelves. Their 


leaders were factious and ſeditious men, of no: eſtimation, ſuch as 
could never cement the people into a regular force, nor form any 
** concerted plan, either a attack or defence.” 
e | 

Alcibiades likewiſe infected the Aſſembiy, that There was a nu- 
& merous body of barbarians in the iſland, whoſe friendſhip and alli- 
« ance he had ſecured, and who would be ready to act in conjunc- 
tion with the Athenian forces.“ #44 


After hearing theſe two great nen the Afleenbly decided almoſt 
unanimouſly 11 war. | 


Still the bad wn not totally deceived. They were not drawn 
into this ruinous war by a perſuaſion, that * A ſmall army and a mo- 
<« derate expence would: ſuffice for the conqueſt of Sicily.” On the 


contrary, Nicias (probably to. deter them from the undertaking) ex- 


plained very fully to them, That an immenſe army and navy, and 
_ © jmmenſe ſums of money were abſolutely neceſſary.” But they voted 
him all that he required; and ſo confident were they of ſueceſs, that 
they gave it in order to their Generals, To make a regular aſſeſſment 
« of taxes over the whole country, which were to be ſettled as as of 
a the ſtanding revenue of Athens + 414 


* Diodorus Siculus. 
5 i lanumerable 


od 
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Innumerable were the ſpectators aſſembled to behold the vaſt arma- 
ment launch out for Sicily. But there was one intelligent by-ſtander, 
who caſt a boding eye on the perſon that ſtood next him, and with a 
deep and melancholy ſigh, (ſuch as often has burſt from your heart 
and mine under the like ſenſations) a that TyHEy WERE POUR- 
© ING ALL ATHENS INTO SICILY.” | | 


1 will enter into no detail of that eventful expedition. It was true 
that there were many diviſions and factions in Sicily; but when the 
common enemy appeared, they all united in their common defence. It 
was alſo true, that the Athenians had ſome friends and adherents in 
the iſland; but their number was inconſiderable, and they found them 
ſelves miſerably received by thoſe W who Een rh them 
to undertake oy waTr. | 


The tac es, and the other ſtates, who had taken part 
againſt Athens in the Peloponneſian war, remained neuter, till the 
Athenians wore plunged too deep to recede, and till the Sicilians were 
in too much diſtreſs to hold out without foreign aid. At that critical 
juncture, the Lacedæmonians ſent a fleet, which ſoon turned the 
courſe of the war in favour of the Syracuſians. 


On the firſt intelligence of a reverſe of fortune in Sicily, the Lace- 
dæmonians invaded Attica, and ſeized the adjacent fortreſs of Decelei, 
which commanded the roads and inlets of proviſions to the capitol. A 
dearth, approaching to famine, was the immediate conſequence, and 
the ſlaves and mechanics deſerted. 


The allies and dependent ſtates of Athens ſeized, with great avidity, 
the opportunity of revolt; they put themſelves under the protection 
of Sparta, raifed armies, and levied voluntary contributions, to redeem 
themſelves from a power that had levied taxes upon them by force. 


The 
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The Athenians now found their accuſtomed reſources turned againſt 
them; the ſeamen and ſoldiers that had fought their battles, were in the 
enemies fleet and camp; and inſtead of the great revenues that were to 
ariſe from the conqueſt and taxation of Sicily, they were neceſſitated to 
burden themſelves with a new and heavy tax, of the twentieth penny 
upon every article of inland and foreign trade. They even brought 
into the public ſervice 1000 talents, which were depoſited in the tem- 
ple of Saturn, as a ſacred EY never'to be uſed but in the greateſt 


exigency. | | | 
The — amount of their loſs m Sicily, I have not calculated; 


but it was not leſs than the entire deſtruction of their army, and of 


the moſt formidable fleet that had ever appeared in that part of the 
world. Beſides the firſt embarkation, they ſent a large reinforcement 
of ſhips and land forces, under Deinoſthenes and Eurymedon, on the 
account that Nicias firſt ſent of the arrival of Gylippus, and the melan- 
choly change that happened in the face of their affairs. 


| When the lage of Gurentle. was raiſed, their army was 40,000 
ſtrong, moſt of whom periſhed miſerably on their retreat; and, at the 
final ſurrender, 8000 Athenians became priſoners of war. The com- 
manders were inſtantly put to death; the inferior officers and ſoldiers 
were thrown into dungeons and quarries, to ſuffer death by various 
tortures; few eſcaped, and many of them died by famine. 


The news of this event was not eaſily nor ſoon credited at Athens. 
As the ſurprize abated, the emotions of anger aroſe, which vented 
itſelf on thoſe ſenators and ſtateſmen who at firſt deceived the people ; 
« Forgetting (the hiſtorian obſerves) how loudly their own voices had 
&« called for, and their own ſanguine wiſhes contributed to, thoſe 


% meaſures, which had brought their country into a ſituation ſo cala- 


4 mitous and fo inextricable . 


» Fhuc, 1.8; | 
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Their diſtreſſes, however, reclaimed their underſtandings. They diſ- 
| carded their late miniſters, and put the government in the hands of able 
and upright men. Once more they prepared a powerful fleet, and at 
Arginuſæ (which was the greateſt battle that had ever been fought be- 

twixt Grecians and Grecians) they gained a complete victory. But 
| their navy was too much weakened, their army too much diminiſhed, 
and their reſources too much exhauſted by the Sicilian war, to make 
any long effort againſt the powers that were combined to reduce them. 


Eyſander, the famous Spartan General, ſoon after his victory at 
Zgoſpotamus, beſieged the capitol, which ſurrendered at diſcretion. 


Lyſander cauſed the walls to be eraſed, and the demolition was per- 
formed before a vaſt concourſe of different nations, with great pomp 
and feſtivity, with muſic, and ſongs, and general congratulations. 


Thus did the 6 cloſe ; and with as much joy and thankſgiving, 
as Athens had delivered Greece from the barbarian yoke, did Greece 
now celebrate her deliverance from the tyranny of Athens. 


I have at length finiſhed the taſk you aſſigned me, in relating (on 
the authority of the great claſſical hiſtorians) the conſequences of levy- 
ing Taxes upon the Fats STaTEs of AnTiquiTyY. If you may make 
any applications to modern times, they ſhall be your on. 


| You will be glad to change che ſubject of our future correſpondence; 
but believe me | 


Ever your's, &c. 


P. s. The Athenian writers fix the duration of their Empire at 
ſeventy-three years, reckoning from the retreat of Xerxes to the con- - 
queſt of 9 That period appears to me much too long. The 


foundation 
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foundation of the Athenian greatneſs was, indeed, laid at the time 
when Ariſtides collected his firſt aſſeſſments on independent ſtates. But 
it was all ſtruggle with Sparta for ſuperiority ; there was no confirma- 
tion of it till the Lacedzmonians ſued for peace upon the reduction of 
Pylus ; that event happened fifty- ſix years after Ariſtides became trea- 


| ſurer of Greece. | | 


Their all may (I 3 be properly dated from the deftry&ion of 
| their fleets and armies in Sicily; but taking the acknowledged ſuperi- 

ority of Athens at the peace of Nicias (which is the true date) to the 
end of the Peloponneſian war, when Lyſander took the city, it con- 
tains no more ſpace than ſixteen years, which 1 conceive to be che cor- 
rect æra of the celebrated Athenian Empire. 


7 5th Olympiad, Ariſtides was made treaſurer of Greece. 
8;th—Pericles reduced Samos, and the Peloponneſian war began. 
89th—The Lacedzmonians ſued for Peace, which was ſigned by Nicias 
g1ſt—(2d year) The Sicilian war began. 
 92d—The Sicilian war ended. 
9 0A ſarrendered to Lyfnder. | 
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LETTER XY. 


15 October 14, 1778. 
SIR, | | 
HE letter which I had the honour to receive this morning, flat- 


tered me exceedingly, as I find you ſtill defirous to protra& a 
ſubject, which I had reaſon to ſuſpect you would be heartily tired of. 


You wiſh me to inform you what the ſpecific ſentiments are (if ſuch. 
can be found) of the eminent perſons who lived in the times we have 
been. inveſtigating ; becauſe, you juſtly think, they will add great 
weight to any modern opinion, that may be entertained of the right of 
taxation over Free States. 


Do you remember one morning, when you was impatient to make 
me quit my ſtudy, you called me a mere book-worm? That appellation, 
I believe, occurs to every man of faſhion like yourſelf, as often as he 


ſees an obſcure pedant like me, poring over things that ſeldom appear 
above ground in his walk of life. | | 


But you over-rate my pedantry. I muſt have two properties, in 
both of which I am very defective, to anſwer ſo extenſive a demand.) I 
' muſt not only be maſter of all the learning of antiquity, but have 
2 memory to bring it into one point of view. 


But will you be content, if I Rate a few authorities in each clas of 
philoſophers, hiſtorians, and orators? 


: Ea 
You recollect, that in the Grecian ftates, the idea of obſcurity was 
not annexed to learning. You find the principles of philoſophy 
brought forth to govern public men in the council-chamber, the 
ſenate, and field; and that the ſevereſt ſtudents were the gr eateſt 
actors on the lage of government. 


Alriſtotle is explicit in giving not only his opinion as a philoſopher, 

but his teſtimony as an hiſtorian, That the Athenians, by the powers 
they exerciſed over their allies and confederates, violated every 
on e by which they w were connected “.“ 


You will be ſatisfied, if T quote Thucydides and Xenophon, © on the 
line of hiſtorians. A great part of the former's life is an indication of 
his ſentiments, in regard of the levying taxes by force; for he was in 
conſtant oppoſition to that ſyſtem of foreign rapine and home cor- 
ruption, by which Pericles maintained his power. I have written, at 
the bottom of my paper, a ſentence or two of his, that are nes to 
the ſubject of our enquiry ; 


* Ariſtotle. Ot: y Atvao: jy et Tang, xa Xie, xas AzaGiouvg, inci yay da or 
rynęaſde uxov THY agxivy dra ννẽỹ naue mage Tas ovine. Polit. I. 3. 

+ Thuc. I. i. c. 34. "Hy d Minne os ob lune Th ogeripus dra 2 Nes, 
uabiruoau, bg aden Grcula, tv Ce rde, rd rü prrgomroMv, aH d, ar- 
Tas "Ou yay ini rd , ann in T6 õhο,ỹ Trois AuToivoy elvou bxriumoilas. 

If they fay you have no right to protect the colony of a foreign power, let them 
know, that every colony honours the parent ſtate ſo long as ſhe is well treated; but 
if inſulted and injured, ſhe is abſolved from her allegiance. For people emigrate not 
to be ſlaves, but to be the equals of thoſe whom they leave behind them. 

Thuc. 1. 3, c. 10. Mixpi jv dd Toi Leas ibo meobuuns rimouetes. Emin d Jug 
arrobg Thy A 73 MnJov ix par aniilas, Tv di Tar Evppuaxur, do Fraryouirovs, oin A 
Ir: Sh: dare d bytes nat iy yoroueva dd Tornlipiay dh of Evmuage bd habe ar 
nally N Nl 

Whilſt they governed us with juſtice and humanity, we paid them a willing 
obedience: but when we ſaw that they grew remiſs in their zeal againſt the Perſians, 
and intent on enſlaving their allies, we could not but take the alarm. Singly no ſtate 
was able to defend herſelf ; union of councils and meaſares was impracticable; and thus 


have the confederates been gradually reduced to ſlavery. 
| X For 
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For the opinion of Xenophon, 1 refer you to an ingenious treatiſe | 
which that illuſtrious author publiſhed on the revenues of Athens; the 
purport of which was, to point ont ways and means for defraying the 


expences of the government, and maintaining the poor citizens, with- _ 


out being under a neceſſity of extorting taxes from the allies. « For 
« (he ſays) that on a pretence of ſupporting their indigent townſmen, 
the Athenians committed violence on the property of their allies &.“ 


If 1 am to adduce the Oy of orators, you will anticipate me 
in naming. Iſocrates and Demoſthenes; but with the latter, you are 
too well acquainted to make it neceſſary for me to recite particular 
ſentences. You know that, in all his orations, he aſcribes the ruin of 
Athens to the loſs of her allies, which the impoſition of taxes occa- 


ſioned, and to the corruption of the citizens, for which theſe taxes 
ſupplied the means. 


Ifocrates never ſpoke in the General Aſſemblies, but publiſhed his 
ſpeeches as if intended to have been ſpoken. That mode is, I know, par- 
ticularly endeared to you, by the publication of an eminent Prelate +, 
whoſe life is an honour to his profeſſion, and whoſe eloquence (you will 
think me modeſt in ſaying) is not inferior, either in ſentiment or ſtyle, 
to the moſt admired publications of antiquity. Long may this ill-fated 
nation lament, that it had neither the foreſight to diſcern, nor the vir- 
tue to embrace, the truths he told. There is one of Ifocrates's ſpeeches 
that was recited on a very ſolemn and important occaſion. It was at 

the great feſtival which was celebrated, once in five years, in com- 
memoration of Theſeus. Before the numerous audiences then afſem- 
bled, it was uſual for the' moſt famous orators to ſtand forth in praiſe 
of the ſtate and government of Athens. At this time the ſituation of 


9 Xenophon Tegi Tgoroduy, Ac de Tv rd u Twiav, avalatioga Aue rige Inca 
- Tas r. + Biſhop of St. Aſaph. 
the 
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the Athenians was dangerous and critical; the deſigns of Philip to de- 
ſtroy them being far advanced towards their completion. The ſpeech 
which Iſocrates compoſed was publickly read. He ſeems to have ex- 
erted all his knowledge and powers of rhetoric to preſent his country 
in a favourable light, and particularly to remove that cauſe of aliena- 
tion which aroſe from the impoſition of taxes. Had they originated 
in right, he could not have omitted that ground of defence. * But 
the juſtification. he alledges, is, that theſe taxes were the free ſpon- 
taneous offers of the allies themſelves, granted for their own benefit, 
and for their own ſecurity. He even abandons all pretence of juſtice, - 
and defends the exactions on the plea of neceſſity only; for he ſays, . 
e that Athens, without theſe reſources, could neither have ſet the 
<« ſtates free from the barbarian yoke, nor could then defend them 
<* from the hateful and . tyranny of che Lacedzmonians f.“ 


On the ſubject of colonization, crates has bequeathed us this em- 
phatic ſentence: © Ir is a known truth (he ſays) that Sovereign States 


« have preſerved thoſe colonies the longeſt to which "Oe have done 
< the feweſt injuries .“ | 


Let us now take leave of ancient hiſtory. I cannot help lamenting, 
that the author of the Hiſtory of the Colonization of the Free States of Anti» 
quity did not bring his comments down to later times. For his friend 


* Ifocrates Panathznaicus, Toadla N val meg The dd ke Thy pig, tv t Abyuow 
Thus tire IIędror wiv ve, & mpooTax ley u wav TIT incu, du alot yoorles, ores 
y Trysuoviav nuv Tw xata baraocav Hooav. "Emat on imig wed rs 
ee rhe ee RIO ee &c, | 

+ Ibid. Ka! dvd mparypdlan, rel u An ,h up ti lo *. aiptow eva v 
dend wou rigen & Tao xv due ivory. Kai Td wi W 
Prvyolles ru ailiav rab ru, adus AaxiTauyworioy duxtu tiv. 

+ Ibid. Kat Tor males iran, ràs c, Hag d t rigois viren vas drt AMaigor f Thro 
magaptycur d dy dv bara xand rd N rex ννατιlπ?, | N 
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1 
and celebrated countryman Dr. Robertſon, in his hiſtory of America, 
has told us, that the revenues which Spain draws from her colonies, 
amount to 1,500,000]. a year, and are denominated The Duties f 
Vaſſalage. lt is remarkable, however, (he ſays) upon one account; 
“ Spain and Portugal are the only European powers who derive a 
direct revenue from their colonies, as their W towards nne 
4 the general expences of dia aaa f 


why then would the- hiſtorian ſearch antiquity for falſe precedents, 
when modern hiſtory affords a real precedent for the taxation of 
colonies? I preſume he thought the Senator of Athens might appear a 
leſs exceptionable aſſeſſor, than the Spaniſh Inquiſitor at Mexico. But 
a people, who are guided by principles, and who know the foundations 
on which freedom of property ſtands, will pay little regard to localities 


. or form. Tyranny is known, not by the ſoil, but by the fruits. And 


the ſevereſt ſlaveries have been inflicted in thoſe ſtates, where the forms 
of a free conſtitution remain, but where the ſpirit of juſtice, liberty, 
and virtue exiſts no more. It therefore appears not unaccountable, 
why the Americans ſhould receive a Britiſh act of parliament to lay 
internal taxes, juſt in the ſame manner as if it had been a Spaniſh edi, 

to collect (what Dr. Robertſon emphatically terms) The Duties of Vaſalage. 


When 1 had 13 you, did 1 mention a circumſtance 
in the conduct of Sir Robert Walpole, that I learnt ſome years ago? IfI 


did not, it is worth your knowing. It was told me by an intelligent and 


moſt reſpectable member of the laſt Parliament (Mr. White of Redford). 
That worthy old. gentleman lived in friendſhip with Sir Robert, and I 
believe is the only man of that deſcription, who never would take an 
emolument from the Miniſter. He gave me this account of his giving 
up the Exciſe-ſcheme. The bill, having been oppoſed in every ſtage, 
was ordered to be reported. The queſtion for its being reported was 
carried by a majority of ſixty. CR AE AY and there 


had been ſome — riots. 


| On 


t 

On the evening before the report, Sir Robert ſummoned a meeting 
of the principal members who had ſupported the bill. It was largely 
attended. He reſerved his own opinion till the laſt; but perſeverance 
was the unanimous voice. It was faid, all taxes were obnoxious, and 
there would be an end of ſupplies, if mobs were to controul the legiſ- 
hture in the manner of raiſing them. That the execution of this act 
could only make the people ſenſible of its real merit; and if a fair trial 
was given, and the certain good effects ſeen and felt, thoſe who had 

made themſelves unpopular by ſupporting the bill, would receive the 
applauſe of the public, and the thanks of their conſtituents. When Sir 
Robert had heard them all, he aſſured them how conſcious he was of 
<« having meant well, and how certain experience would remove every 
* prejudice that had been entertained againſt the Exciſe ſcheme. But 
« in the preſent inflamed temper of the people, it could not be carried 
into execution without an armed force. That there would be an end 
« of the liberty of England, if ſupplies were to be raiſed by the ſword. 
« If, therefore, the reſolution was to go on with the bill, he would im- 
« mediately wait upon the King, and deſire his Majeſty's permiſſion to 
« reſign his office. For he would not be the Miniſter to enforce taxes, 
t at the probable expence of blood.“ 


No perſon appearing deſirous to take that office upon himſelf, Sir 
Robert gave notice, that he would move to adjourn the report for fix 
months, which he did-the next day. 


lam too happy in your correſpondence, not to wiſh you always to 
dictate the ſubject of it. You deſire me to cloſe theſe remarks with 
what occurs in the wars of Philip II. with the Low Countries. Some 
time hence I will obey your commands; but you know I am going 
ſoon to Bath, where I hope to meet you. Remember, on your part, 
the kind promiſe you gave to furniſh me with ſome materials relative 
to our own war with America. I am not unacquainted with its riſe 
| | Y and 
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and progreſs hitherto. I know the men who involved their country in 
it, and will give a faithful repreſentation of their principles and con- 
duct. If I ſhould fail, there will be other hiſtorians to do them juſtice. 
Their memories ſhall retain the eſſence of their lives and actions. Suum 
cuique decus poſteritas rependit. If I live to ſee an end of the war, I 
will give the beſt accounts I can of the whole conteſt from firſt to laſt. 
That is a remote ſpeculation; but you will forgive the mention * *. | 
r e e 


I am ever, Sir, your's, &c. 


THE 
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GREEK NOTES, 


With REFERENCES to each reſpective Pius, 


Page 13. Demoſthenes, firſt Philippic, 
* As the general of an army ought to bring his operations up to the ck of 
nis plans, ſo ought 4 Miniſter to govern events by ſyſtem, and not wait for events to 
regulate his-meaſures. | 


Page 30. Thuc. 1 Book. 
* The Athenians then took the lead, but it was among free and independent people, 
who fat with them in council, and had a vote in all their reſolutions. 


| Page 30. Plutarch's Life of Ariſtides. 

+ The confederates, even while Sparta had the aſcendancy among them, agreeing 
to have a general tax for the common ſupport of the war, and to be levied according 
to the abilities of each ſtate, choſe Ariſtides the Athenian for their aſſeſſor, and inveſted 
him with power accordingly. 


1 79. as Pan. 
* If they accuſe us of extorting tribute, our anſwer is, that we demanded nothing, 
but with their own conſent and approbation, as they declared it at the time when they 
aſſigned us the government of naval affairs. From that period they have paid their 


ſtipulated quotas, not as they alledge, for the advantage of Athens only, but to pre- 


ſerve their own liberty, — with our — 
+ They 
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Page 79. 
+ They had their choice of two things, neither of which were eligible : either ts. 


commit violence or to ſuffer it; they were forced to deviate from the ſtrict rules of juſ-. 
tice in their government of others, or (to avoid that e expoſe themſelves to 
the tyranny of the Lacedzmonian ſtate. 


Page 79. 
t It is a known truth, db pen ies have preſerved thoſe cologies the longeſt, 
to which Fw have done the leaſt injuries, 


